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TO THE 



RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LORD VISCOUNT SIDMOUTR 



MY LORD, 



xjIaVING obtained permiifion to dedicate to your Lordfhip the 
following Eflay on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature, I have 
endeavoured to render it more worthy of your acceptance, by 
adding thereto a fmall fpecimen of King Alfred's Saxon labours; 
hoping that a Monarch, who was the glory of his own and of 
all iueceeding ages^ may henceforward be admitted into the lift 
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IV 

of the royal and noble authors of England ; an honour, of whicli 
the late Lord Orford probably would not have deprived iiim, had 
he been able to read and underftand the language in whicti he 
wrote. For perhaps no author can be found, either noble or 
royal, whofe name is calculated to add fo much luftre and dignity 
to the catalogue, as that of ALFRED ! 

In addition to the private motives of gratitude and regard, 
which w4ll always enfure my attachment to every part of your 
LofiMiip^s family, I feel a peculiar pleafure, as I think there is a 
feculiaf 'propriety, in fubmitting th^ firft frtiits of iny Saioh'ftu- 
dies to 'your patronage and protection. The moft valuable part 
bf^he ]k^s, the conftitution, and the religion of England, is un- 
Ifforihtedly^ built on a Saxon foundation. Thofe laws, that con- 
iHtution, arid that religion, have always been uniformly fuppbrted 
by your Lordftiip with the prudence of a Statefman, the integrity 
oFk Patriot; and the feelings of a Man. As a diftinguilhed mem- 
bei* alfd of the Univerfity of Oxford, and a fincere lover of litera- 
ture, you will naturally be dilpofed to give a favourable reception 
to a work, prepared within thofe walls where your Lordlhip*s 
father pafled the claflical houi-s of his academical life. 

'The prefent age, my Lord, from a faftidious appreheiifiofa of 
flattery, has abolilhed the fcuftbm of long deditations ; I ihouik 
bthebvrfe'be difpofed to' imitkte the example of the learnea aumor 
6f the'Eptftolary^ Biflfertatibrf oh 'ttie Utility of Northern Litera- 

^ ' ' - ture. 
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(;ur^,jD order that thofe, who might not find Idfure.or-indina- 
tion to proceed any farthei: in the work, qiight at leaft be Lnduci?^ 
to read the. dedication from a refpecSt for your Lordship, .: Bjit 
perhaps it is unneceffary to trefpaf^ on your .t;ime^ai^d ^ttep,tjp;i, 
by accumulating tedious and elaborate proofs of the impprt^Jiw^ 
of Saxon literature, which is . now fq generally felt, aq^ acl^ppwr 
ledged. There is one circumftance, however, in its favour, which 
ought to be mentioned in juftice, to your Lordlhip and ot^er dif- 
tinguijhed perfons. This department of literature is intima^e^y 
conne^(^ed with the general objeAs of that grand deijgn, fa wjpr^jr 
of a^reajt tjsition, for Jthe.^ecwtion of winch yQiif;^J^r^i}^^ ,wj^ 
g^poifltjed one of the wrlieft.and ableft, Cojnmifliojiers ; , I .^Uij^P 
to that magnificent meafure adopted by the Britiih , iPafliameijit 
for the arrangement, prelervation, and PUBLiCAXioNj.of ifo^ie. Qjf 
the princi{)al Records of the Kingdom ; and it is Tvitb ^t^fa^ijljpn 
l^Tedij^^y th^t the fame motives which encouragqd yppi;^jpjrpd^ 
" celTofs to intreat his Majefty's direcftions for priijiting tljifL^a^iqi^ 
" Records of Domefday, and the Rolls of Parltamentji l^^^Yfi. *Wp 
*' induced you to fubmit to His Majelly's wifdom your defiri^ of 
*' extending the fame meafure to other ancient and valuable mo- 
'^ numents of pur Hiftory, Laws, and Government/* 

^^ As J can only prefume to admire (p noble a defigu,,piy fur- 
jpofe.wfll be fufficiQntly anfwqpedj..^n.d,|njjr |abwx^. lajbu^^^pfJ^ 
reYfarded, if I contribute in,thsjfmaU?ft d^ree ^o exd^e .f t^qta^tiw 
to^ tbc^e yaluabjp monpmep tf, '<?f . pur .pa,(jiop»J. i^^ojy^ hxthfxXQ, , t^o 

much 
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much negleded or mifunderftood, which may not only befubjeds: 
of curiofity-to an antiquary, but may alfo afford interefttand' 
amufement to the flatefman, the patriot, and the fcholar. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, ■ - 

Tour moft pbliged ,_ i 

A^id moft ofefcdieMt feithftilfei^Hli '' ''-" 

^^- •• ■ ;^ • '■ •• ..'^-.Ar .i: JAMES 'INtJRi^q 

Tjfi«iTyCon.EaB,Oxfojip.^- -ry y ^, .. I -, ; , ,.(,-;...,„ '-../,- 

November x6^ iSojs ... 

,^n]ii :»•:" ;..ov.u /...j-n// :m.#v r-rl.' Jr-.... :^j'-. ....' i ,: iuotj ^>ij;il 
,r' >i • '' .^.-.''v' '. /s •■-! : ■-; ^, •:> y' u'* ' :' . ' ' * ■ • i " ; ■ \n lo 

!.''U, '-/•}. 1. 5>ii ' '•' ir. / 1. r't -« / » , ; • ' y .-»')Jf«'it 'TO 

I. ji(-|('';'*- 'ni '•') '-;/ .-f^ ' :, . . .' * '.. ». .-• ' .. /'-iLMj/r 

•^ r»iurta t»'iT •' '. V': ''I. ^o *: • :r- r' .^./■ ' \ '; '. ) .^ •/ .;•... ^ 1 ajo Y 

<=:l(|j 1u f^nC*'t / ;;.^'" I .••.^ri.V'.r.. %..•'. ifT 'j.-i ; ' '>^i^i ' * r. I'll > \m '■\':':\ 

;»('.)';•'•;. ,/'.'. ' . ' . . M ' .'• 1 '1 ^i' ' . ^ ' '■ - \ • '^ • , u 



'. ■ . \' 



';^t -jiiJ hiiii ^^r»/jt. ir- ;; i^ '.ibiAO fjriJ yd •: 1. ui ' r. 'i. • /ii Lii/Oift 
rofft ealj oi ,g'j.Tou liiiw ^noiJcDnijii ill: , . i : ». 1 ;>^: c^ ' .• v.-.-i t? 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



»>• I " i ; 



It was my intention^ to difraifs this work without the formality 
of a pnefacQ ; but, Aqgc tJlf^iy^<^]» fw^ printed off, I have had art 
opportunity of examining the original MS. of Alfred's Orofius, 
f^t^gi^f^Ap tlid/Biitiih Mufeum, from which the Bodleian MS. 
was tranfcribed by Junius. Mr. Ellis, of thfe Mufelim, Ihas alio 
infoiined me,, tiiat a very fine MS. of the lame work tas been 
lately purchafed from the Lanfdowne CoUeftion. There is very 
Kttle doubt, that both thefe MSS. were written about the time, 
or, in. the reign, of King Alfred, by one of thofe turiteras, writers, 
or fcribes, whom he is known to have employed to tranfcribe and 
multiply copies of all thofe ufeful works, which he fuppofed 
woidd contribute to the improvement of his people. The tranfla- 
tion €yf:Orofius is one of the moft extraordinary productions of this 
kind ; and, as an epitome of ancient hiftory, it well deferves to be 
more generally known ; but for that purpofe it ought firft to be 
corrodtly printed, which has not yet been done : if, however, the 
public ihould think it important enough, I can only iay, that, as 
far as it depends on me, itjhall he done. It is time, that the fame 
of Alfred^ and the unvarniflied language of our Saxon anceftors 
ihould no longer be fullied by the errors of later ages, and the ig- 
norance of fiiperficial pretenders to refinement. 

In |:he prefent ftate of Anglo-Saxon literature, I have deemed 
it necefiary to add an Engliih tranilation^ with notes, to this ihort 
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fpecimen of our ancient language ; for, as Biihop Nicolfon ob- 
feryed more than a century ago, ** the wokld is not tet so 

** WELL STOCKED WITH MEN SKILLED IN OUR SaXON LANGUAGE AND 
'* ANTIQUITIES, AS WE MAY HOPE TO SEE IT */* 

I have ktelj feen in the Britifli Mufeum a copy of the work of 
Buifasus, mentioned p. Ql. from which it is evident, that the 
Saxon language was not underflood at Copenhagen in the year 
1733, and that the editor undertook to print what he could not 
even read. His geographical not^ ai'e chiefly extradtod from the 
Oxford edition of the voyages of Ohthere ^d Wulfiftan. 

Some vpolofj, perhaps, may here be expected for the ioooii^* 
iifleiit orthography, which the reader will fometimes find in the 
fol}9wing work. In conformity to general cuftom, I have facri* 
fidsd to the fhade of Dr. Jofanfpn, in allowing iuch anomaHes as^^ 
honmxrabhg favourable, &c. wluch are neither. latiii, nor French, 
1107 Engliib, to pafs uncorreAed ; whik, on the other band, I bc^ 
the printer may not be blamed, if I haVe fometimes introdiK^ed^ 
innovations, as in Hand, rime, Rine, Rone, &c, if that am be 
palled an innovation, /which was the regular orthc^raphy of bur 
language a thousand years ago. The minutenefs of verbal critic- 
cifm is tedious, even when apparently neceflary ; I will therefore 
only obferve with refped to our prefent orthography, that a few- 
hours attentively dedicated to Saxon literature, will be fuffi- 
cient to overthrow the authority of every didionary and grammar 
of the Englifh language, that has been hitherto publiihed. 

• From an unpubli/hed letter to Mr. Tbwaites^ dated Dec. 16, 1697. MS. BodK 
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INAUGURAL LECTURE, fee- 



As the e^by&ment of an ^ Angb-Saxon LcBxae or Profeflbr- 
^* flap'* is of very late origin in this Univeility, and as there is im 
inflitution of a iimilar kind eUewhere *, it may probably be ima-- 



* At Cambridge, indeed^ Archbifhop Uflier, in cohfequence of ft donation fronl^ 
Sir Henry Spelman, propofed to Profeflbr Wheloo, in die year l64C>f a plan fay 
which Saxon literatore might be prooaoted in that Uninnrfity ) wbfeb waSf to 
read and explain the Saxon Gofpela. But Wbdoc preferred the more ufeful la^ 
bour of a Saxon editor. On the death of Profeflbr Wheloc, the leam^4 ^r* Son|- 
ner fucceeded him in the Saxon department, and, after the example of hit prede- 
ceflbr, he endeavoured to make his labours generally ufeful through the medium of 
ib^prefs : <^ quo multb magia*' (fiys he, in tfat dedication 9f Us Saxon DidkNi- 
ilry -Co Rpger Spelsian, £fq.) *^ quam Academica frale^iane, vt verifimilo fiiit^ 
^ linguam eflem premoturus/' What is become of this Saxon Ptofeflbrfliip at 
Cambridge, and of the '^ perenne premium et ftipendium^" mentioned by Soqi- 
ner, I know not ; but I (bould be glad to'find, that my obferralion above is iu'* 
corred, and that the endowment of Sir Henry Spelman is flili in Miftenoe. Thi 
Ssxoa MSB. in Bene't College library are extrediely valuable, and great affiftanoe 
might be derived, in the cultivation of this kind of literature, from the corre- 
fpondence of a Saxon Profeflbr in the filler Univerfity. Hat the nature of the 
Oxford endowment may be better knowti, as there are fome peculiar daufet and 
re(tri£tiOtts bdon^ng to it, I have given a frw extmfta finom tiie Will of Dr« 
Bawlmfbn, in an Appendix to this Le&ue, No* I* Some additional obfervationf 
•Ifo, refpediqg the well-iatended donadoa of Sir Henry Spelman at Cambridge^ 
wiUbefimBdintheAppendiXjNo.il. 

B ' gined 
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gined by maiiT^ nottinly that tins department c^ literatureia ^; 9 
barren and uninterefling nature in itielf, but that it has beim. ,^e* 
fervedly negleded by the good fenfe of mankind^ as obfolete and 
antiquated, and no longer applieable te any uftful purpofe in the 
poffuit of genoal knowledge. Tothofe, however, who have di* 
li^dtly :and tattentively examined, the; .fubJ6<9;» the ccmtraxy ap^ 
p«ar8 maiiifdftly to be the <aih in bath refpects; and it ihali 
Iher^bre be my. endeavour^ in the Lecture which I have now the 
bonbur of fubmittit^ with all due. deference to this reipedaUe 
hudie^cd, to prbve: fevenil mideri^l powU in &YOur and^ffCpQta* 
tatodBttian<Gf Aiiglo*Saxc(Bi:Iit€rfitiure. m . /■.: 

^tid Inithe^firfi: place/ 1 will endeavpur to Ihew, that the ftudy.of 
Afliglo4S^onl literature has ijev^er bmn nc^e^^ed vr yilified. l^y 
^nitiAoofideaniing^^ but^ibn t the contis^rj, ibas bc^i^ .vniifQri|iAy wW*- 
WHtedfanl^proHMtted'; and thatt'be importance -of it hw i;iG^fij^ 
.wtaydihiaihtaiQed; ta the prefent time by men of th^ iirft r^nk in 
the republic of letters, for their accijr^te tafte, found judgment, 
wd(prDfbdiidienidi(dQn^ i . .,.., { 

*^ ill/;i (&kil tSmarproceed to OKftmine, what induqeipents jthfi^e 
we to thp cultdratrori'of Anglo-Saxon literature; and^ thejfe> I 
tmfl; w^H'beallowed.to be fuffidently ftrong and powerful, ff it 
ihoUappeaCy that the knowle^e of iti^.pf the greateil importance 
td Engbihmen, and that it ia intiniately conneded with th^ ori- 
i^iualintrodudion and eitabliihment ^f their prefent language and 
laws, their liberty, and their religion. 

Ill, In the laft place, I will venture to fuggeft, that it is not 
enlyM ihi» partitmlar import^^^p tp Eqglifhinen, but th^^t it is 
^IfoxMptfUe 6f being made^a iubje& of geMroi intereft in. the 
phriliit of^UTiiverfal kh'b^fedge, and' may fenre as a medium of 
illuftration to thofe, who are dilpoled to ftudy and InVeftigate the 

philo- 
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philofopbkdl ptint\ple» of'grairnnar *^ and the true theory^ bfkqr 

L In the flrft place ttfen; if We dUigcntly examine the wfadie 
hiftory and pregreft'6f Saxon Kteraterre mti£s'V!oanl3ry, we flnU 
find that, fo^ far frcHfl baviW^ bebn WtaJly neglttded kt anytttus^d, 
it has been uninferhijptedly^uUivated' and contindeA^io^tkisidmy 
atnongft ns by the pttb^^piri^ed eiccfttions of diloftiMdi^iadi 
'k!al*ded men, who IxkSkted no oH()ide^> toovmacnrntiAhatB jfaidbodF 
Its titaSty; Aiid foch cortd«6t, ftti^y, firaft be^alhiwed toAnhiat 
only laudable on their parts, btot^idtaraly wfien :wib tsooBdor^/iiaM: 

THE OREAT MASS OlF THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY ARE STILL OF 

5!4Xid!* oMtoiN ; a fad, which will be more Ailly coitfirtfted hfcre- 
alfter c. ' That veneration, therefore, is not^oiifaprJatidable/JbotunAr 
YhMT, #hifc!h; t)otV«Hthftandit)g the cwrerwhdndngntmrfiebt^oo^rthe 
Sfeftftafn ^ofiir|)afl6rf, has bpfen unifoi^mlyi'chdriAiedv'frQfanrt^^^klary 
rfeniote period to the prefent time, for itbelangoage^.tfaeidib^i^, 
and the laws of our Saxon progenitors. . : ' j-' t\i* 

Indeed, no ibbner did the Saxon inhabitanltff of'tinns enpotiy 
bcigin gradually to emerge from that Hate of abjedfc v^ilIMaj^e^Linto 
Svhich they had been plunged by their Norman con^derofsy^iio 
ibober did the eotnmohalty of' this realm fill a third departiwift 
in (he fiate, holding the balance even between basonid^Mi^dtBity 
on the one hand, and regal deipotifm on the other/no foopetl did 
this glorious aera commence in our political conifitutton, *than |i 

*» The word grammar is here ufed in that enlarged, comprehenfivQ, apd fro^ 
ftr ferifej in which it was originally underflood, when it was a fubjeS of fcien- 
fific'^inveftigation to philofophers, and not yet made the tentn't>t dilldr^;^^te 
it' *wA8 aiMflyzed and fimpriGed b^m^^iflDtki asd aJheod0£le9,l||l9t]B(yrpj^cd 
by th^ fbphtfirites of an Ariftaro\ju|. *nd a Rajie/non*;- (Yide Quint* ][. 4. .^tj^Ju- 
vcnail. Sat. VL 451 .), A Grammaire Rai/onhie is ftill a defideratum. 

« yid6 p. I a, 
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matiifeil change took place m.the general complexion of our Jan- 
guage azid litea^ature. Amidii the faiSJons of the iiobiiity>|.aBd 
the <Mreires of the crown, the vkofle, ^ at length role into coq&- 
queSQite. The incmting wants-i^ fooiety eftabliihed a chaia of 
pc^tical and commercial intercour& ; the common inteiefla i3£ aU 
Tank» were united; the ceonedion betwecm town and country- 
becaflQe;nwre cloie and permanent ; and thf^ hmguage of the pear* 
iantry was inienfibly blended with the language of the court. At- 
kngth^ in the reign of Bdward the X^iird^ Chaucjul nnderto^to 
delineate in nativ^.coloiifs the irftriegated manners of his^ioomitsy*. 
mtUf and conlidered no ftation inr U^ beneath the notice nftn 
poet* .With tb^ r^nements of the polite wodid he qaoglnd the 
riide.i|)eedb of'tbe vuilic>.and taught the Frei»:h and Italian /he* 
roes lof.'clOTaky and foms^ce tt^appear in Ma En^ifli tlrefsi : Ii»* 
deedi tbe^ peo^of tbis'.el^ant writer appears to h^ve atchieveid as 
gntA^ qon^ueft over the other kngua^Bsofi £\]rop«^ aa^the fynfsd 
of his. royal ma&er t)btad£ted over tfaQ inoKir^^ 

^ %. WBQVhH I meta ^ofiiflii^f not fkh f ^ni^^p not m>^^$* ^^ Hoc <|uo.pfrti- 
*' Dcat^ dicet qui me Hoverit." 

« Viy veneration for Chaucer will not allow me to aflent to the heretical opi- 
nion d( Verftegaii hi the foHowing palfage : ^* Some few ages afiter came the 
*^ Poet G^ffery Cbtmcer^ who writing his poefieft in Engiyh^ iB d[ fimie caUed €h6 
<' iirft itt^iiftos of the jB«g^ toofve i of:llitar opipira I am n^ (thoagb I 
<< reverence Chaucer^ d» an excellent VoGi firr ki$ time.) .He was indeed a great 
** mingler of Engli/b with French, unto which language^ by like for that he was 
*» defcended of French or rather Walton race, he carried a great afTeaion." (Refti- 
tutjon of decayed Intelligence, &c. c. 7.) How far Chaucer merits this cenfure^ 
I intend to examine more minutely in an E0ay <nr Le£hire which I am preparing^ 
the fubjeft of which is. The formation of the Engli/b language on the foundation of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. JEl^i?, the editor of *\ Specimens of Early Englifh Poets,'* 
has advanced a new opinion on this fubjed;^ which differs materially from that of 
moft other writers, particularly Dr. Johnfoa, (or whoever wrote the " Hiftory of 
*« the Englifli Language" prefixed to his Diftionary,) and Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

The 
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The.lorig traki of poete who ^ceedod Gfasucdr ixbitated Ub 
example wkh a kind of filial yeneraticai; and Spenfer himfoMva 
poet of iio« vulgar caft, vras proud to draw large fupplies^ in k p^ ' 
dantic age, fram what he ooniideredas the:puie-'^ well of Engtifli 
<' undefited V" In.fhort, the moft iUuftrious examples df kaming, 
tafle^and genius, have at all times feen Ae ntosffity of tinKleiv 
iiandiog and venerating that parent language^ which ^onfistetes: 
the predomiaant featui^e ih^tiie woits^ of biir dmiyipwte/attd 
£»n]i8 ttie genttine groimd^woilK of oar veriaacu^ i^m. J|ti8' 
thuB indeed, and tfatt0 only, that the veil umO: be Temovcd, whidi; 
coneeds the mdft impreffive and iiriking charadierifties of cmr 'iia** 
tive language in irapenetrahle obfcurity. Tet, as the cultivatioii 
of Anglo-Saxon litertrture forms no part of a tegular eduoatiM, 
but is kft U) the fortuitous partiality c^ a few individij^i it ^is iVQt 
at all furprizing, however it may- eacdte our regret^ vtfaat flime 
hi^e no indina)tio% and oljmrs have no opportunity^ to<>pay that 
attention to k, which its mauifeft impoytance appeatS' to de^ 
mand. 

It is 4 feA not a little curious in the hiftoiy of AAgle-Saxcte li- 
terature, that the monks of Taviftock- Abbey, many centwries 
agQ, inftitwted in their monailery a, regular fcbool for the better 
prefervation of that language, which they fuppofed to be in no 
fmail danger of beooimng totally uadnteUigible, in conleq«ence of 
the changes introduced by the Normans. This, I believe, is the ear- 
lieft inftance on record, after the conqueft, of any profefled atten^ 
tion being paid to Anglo-Saxon literature, and to this attjc^tioa 
may be alJaribed the preierration of many Saxon manuferipts ^. 

' Ttt the JwAHi^iibrary at Cknibrtagc fliefri k in An^O-SMon hoinily extant in 
mantrfcript, Nphicft cotitaind a rtiemoraliduhi to the fcllbwing effeiSt: " This ma- 
*' nijSctipt, with anothdr of the fame kind, ^as feUcd by R. Pahrar, a fervant of 
*' the Earl of Bedford, in the year 1566, in a houfe which was fbnnerly a^cell 
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After the Reformation, amidft the general havoc, plunder, and 
demoUtion, which accompanied the diflblutiori of monafteries, it 
could not be expedled, that the caule of antiquity and literature 
ihould receive any fignal or immediate advantage. Yet it ap-^ 
pear6, that after a very fliort interval, when the ftorm of innova- 
tion had fubfided> and the human mind, releafed from the dull 
monotony of monaftic life, began to expatiate with freedom in 
the various walks of uleful learning, men of the firft eminence and 
refpedability for their rank in fociety^ as well as for their attain- 
ments in literature, becanw the ardent patrons and admirers of 
the Anglo-Saxon language. Among the foremoft Hands the ve- 
nerable Dr. Matthew Parker, the second Protestant AtfcaBi* 
SHOP OF Canterbuht. He was for fome time Maftef t)f Bene't 
Colleg<e ip Cambridge ; and to the public library of that tJniver- 
fity, as well as to the private library of his own College, be be- 
queathed fome very, valuable manufcripts, particularly of the 
Saxon language, the grea^ter part of which had been colleded and 
refcijed from the ruins of the plundered monafteries g. With this 
mofl: lyverei^d Primate of all England rtiay be joined, as fecond in 
rank, tl?pugh confiderably later in point of time/ the learned Pri- 
mate of Ireland, Archbifliop Uflier, whofe Annals of the Old and 

*^ belonging tp tlic monks of Taviftock- Abbey." The MS. ie thus chara£terized 
by Whdoc and Wanley : '^ Unus e codd. MSS. npmine Homiliarum 34 notus." 
s A Catalogue of the Parkeriah MSS. of C. C. C. C. firll appeared in the, £c*>. 
loga Jamefii, and was thence tranfcribed into the Catalogue of MSS. in England 
and Ireland ; which being found imperfed and inaccurate^ Dr. Stanley, who was 
Mailer of the College in the reigu of William the Tliird^ publifhed anoth^. 
Thisalfp being incompletej Mr« Naiknitb;, one of the FellowSj publifhed a more 
fuU a^:iafcc|tat(^ jC^talogoe iij^ 4tcb Cftpt. 4777* Yet the following coniJpffion in 
the Prefj^ce^ to tl^^^-work. is^ui;iou^^ ^' Ad Codices Saxonicos <gJioi ^tipet, linpug 
'* in qua exarantur prorfus ignarus, Wanleium ubique fecutus fum !" ..Wa^Uey's 
.Catalogue is publifhed at the end of Hickes's Thefaurus^ 

New 
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New Teftaracnt, and whofe hiftorical refearches into the anti- 
quities ot the Britifh Churches, afFord abtindaht proofs of his pro- 
found en,iditioh. 

In the cburfe of the fixteehth and feventeenth centuries flou- 
riflied many other learned and indefatigable fcholars, who confi- 
dered a knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language as indifpenfabfy 
neceflary in the lludy of EnglLQi antiquities. The firfl: in order, 
if not the firft in fame, is one to whom his countrymen will al- 
ways feel themfelves highly indebted, for his ardent iriduftry and 
laborious perfeverance In the execution of his office, as librarian 
and antiquary to King Henry the Eighth. Every one will here 
anticipate the name of Lelantty the father of Englilh antiquaries, 
and the great pi:2ecuifor of topographical writers. In the lame 
track follbws Lambard, whofe learned publication of the Arcliaio- 
MommVorcofleftion of the ancient laws of England, firft prihted 
in, the ye&r 1568, will be found to be fequally valuable to the 
lawj^er, the antiquary, and the hiftorian ^. To theife writers inajr 
be adde4 the great antiquary and biographer Bale, the unfortu- 
nate and perfpcu ted Bifhop of Oflbry ; together wi(!h tif. l^u- 
rence Kowejl, the learned Dean of Lichfield ; Dr. Caius, or Kayes, 
the founder of the College which retains his name at Gdmbridj^e ; 
and Foxe the Martyrologift ^ ' .; ^ . : 

^ An improved edition of thefe ancient laws, with confiderable additions, ufe- 
ful notes, and a learned preface by Bifhop Nicolfon, was afterwards puMtfliecI by 
Dr. Wilkins, Prebendary of Canterbury; folio, London, 1721. The edition by 
Wheloc was merely a republication of Lambard's in 1568. 

* Saxon fcholars are much indebted to this extraordinary man. Perhaps they 
will think his publication of the Saxon Gofpels, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth in 
the year 1571, more valua;ble than his famous Book of Martyrs. But it is not 
improbable, that Archbifhop Parker faperlhtetided this poblication of the Saxon 
Gofpels. Vid. T. Marefchalli Obferv. in Evang. A. Saxon. Sec more on this 
fubjeA in the Appendix, No, III. 

In 
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In the feventcentfa century, among the cultivators and fmn 
motors of Anglo-Saxon literature, we find the ditHognifhed aod 
illuftrLous names of Sir Edward Coke, Dr. Cowell, I>r. Brady the 
hiftorian, Tate, Camden, Selden, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Chrifto- 
pher Hatton^ Sir Symonds D'Ewes, Sir Rx)ger Twyfden, Sir Henry 
and Sir John Spelman ^ ; the latter of whom edited, among other 
things, the Anglo-Saxon verfion of the Pfalms, and of whom 
Wheloc gives an excellent character for accuracy of tafte, de- 
gance of genius, and the mofi: amiable fweetnels of manners K 

In the fame century alfo we find that Anglo-Saxon fitemture 
was cultivated by forae of the 'moft eminent fcholars on the con- 
tinent ; among others, by John Gerard \roflius, the learned Pro- 
feflbr of Chronology and Eloquence at Leyden, and of Hiilary at 
Amfterdam ; by John de Laet of Leyden, the intimate friend of 
Sir Henry Spelman; by Oktus Wormius, Profeflbr at Copen- 
hagen, the great inveftigator of Daniih antiquities, wlk) appears 
to have joined the ftudy of the Saxon language with a profound 
knowledge of Runic and Scandinavian literature ; and, laiUy, by 
Francis Junius ^, whofe indefatigable labours in Anglo-Saxon and 

^ It would be eafy to increafe this nomenclature of Saxon icholars and their 
patrons; but my intention was to prove, by a feledion of the moft illuftrious 
names, that the Saxon language has been ardently cultivated, not only by learned 
antiquaries and lawyers, but by men of the higfaeft refpedability, and of the moft 
elegant tafte. We (hall fee alfo, hereafter, from the example of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Eldob, (th£ first Preceptress to his Grace the present Chancel- 
lor OF Oxford !) that an attention to the Saxon language and Englifb anti- 
quities may be blended with the higheft order of female acoomplilhments !— If 
health and leifure permit. It is my intention to publifh a kind of Biographia An- 
glo-Saxonica^ or Seleft Lives of Anglo-Saxon Scholars. 

I ff Vir acerrirai judicii, comptiilimi ix^gcniif probatiflimse morum faavitatis,'* 
Wheloc, Praef. ad Bedas Hift. This great fcholar died at Oxford in the yeat 
1544. ^^ Oxonii inter ferenas Mufas animam efflavif Id. ibid. 

■ His real name was Franfois du John^ or du Jon, transformed by the latinizing 

faihioo 
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Moefa-Qothic literature ^re continued with iricreafihg ardour to 
his mNEmtrn year, and who bequeathed fome of the valuable 
frnits t)f thofe labourB to this Uhiverfity . 

But — to return to our own country-^— we muft not forget, that 
the mofi: illuftrioua and zealous promoter of Anglo-Saxon Utera- 
ture in the feventeenth century was the great Sir Henry Spe^ 
man above-4nentioTied ; who, in addition to his owit ardent culd- 
lastion of it, extended his bounty and munificence to thofe who 
were willing to follow him in this tract of Mdy ", having, jilmofl^ 
at the age of ekhtty tears, appropriated a part of his own an- 
ntiid income ^ a^ well as the Vicarage! of Middleton irt the dio- 
oeft of Norwich, augifaentcd by himfelf, to fhd purpofe of^pro-j 
viding an annual ftipehd, eifhfir'lbr a Saxon Lefture to l>e read in 

f^xQii of. the times into F^aQmfi|u»4||nif|a^! Heivib t^nni at Bei^ffierg ij8^' 
died|i<S7f., His faU?er.\raa Profeflir of I)iviftity;AtX*^ydiMl| arid pufaj||i|idd»ifl^ 
conjun£tion with Trexi|elli\is, a lyit^n .vei;^on prtb^e Bf^l^ icop^ tb^ ^hrQ|n»; 
The principal works of the fon, who was profoundly (killed in Northern litera- 
ture, are th^ following :-^Etymologicum Anglicanum, (publifiied by Lye in foUo| 
Qxon. i743-)-**-T^tiani Harmonia Evangelica -Prancice. — Lexicon Saxoniciimi' 
Gpthicum^ Ri^nicom, Jflandicum^ f rancicum, &c»-«(Vide Hickes's Tbefaur.) {fis 
life has been written in Latin bot^ by Grsevius andJUy^. Tl^t be/Mtcaa a ^dM^ct* 
elegant tafte, as well as deep erudition, appears from all his cQmpofitiopS|^. )>^ Pf^n^ 
ticularly from his work on the l^ainting of the Ancients, which he publiflxed 
botli in Latin and Engliih, together with a Catalogue of ArchiteSs, Mechanics, 
Painters, Statuaries, Sculptors, and* other artifis, with an account of their works. 
He publiflied the Gothic and Sawn^Gc^pels in conjun^^on with Dr*«Marfliall;' 
for which he collated ^/our MSS. befides the Cotton and Ru(h worth GloiTes. (See 
•the Appendix, No, III.) 

■ ** Coiypbaus nojier** is the expreflion by which Wheloc charaflerizes him, and 
he every where tefiifies his gratitude and admiration, calling him ^^ heros eximius, 
" nobilis, integerrimus, pius, inclytus ; antiquiffimas, dum vixerat, literaturae et 
** fidei." (Vid. Ded. et Praef. in Bedae Edit. Latino^ Saxonicam.) 

o « De cenfu fuo annuo— minerval annuum" is the expreflion of Wheloc. 
XVide Praef. ad Ledorem Hift* Ecclef. Yen. Bed. Cant. 1644.) 

c the 
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the Uhiverfity of Cambridge, or for the publication of ibme of 
the curious manufcripts extant in that language P. To this de- 
pairtrterit Abraham Wheloc, at that time Arabic Profeflbr, was 
appointed by the defire of Sir Henry Spelmaa himfclf 4 ; and 
th6ugh it does Hot appear that he delirered any pubUc leAures in 
thfe Univerfity, yet he gave the world the firft edition of Venera- 
ble! Bedfe's Ecdeiiaitical Hillory with the Anglo-Saxon tranilation 
M^ King Alfred, the firft edition of the Saxon Chronicle^ a new 
^eBitleihibfLambard's Archaionomia, with many other valuable 
fffiRflttifefis of his Angio-Saxon labours. On the death of Profeflbr 
^Wheteiri, the learned Mr. Somner of Canterbury was appointed 
•tA'fiiicWieii'toim "", being ftrongly recommended by the Archbiihop 
■oF^Attnaglli^ td the patixXi^e of Roger Spelman^ £fq. the grand- 

^i J'fSb* t^^i'fi^^foraiiyiotber.mode'af promoting the flady of Engli/b antiquities, 
aoctnr^ig ^ {he d|lcretioa of the Profeflbr, Vide Wheloc. Praef. in Bed. uti 
fupra^ & Somner. Dedicat. Diction. Sax. Lat. AngU cum Prasf. 

*i See the Appendix, No. II. The defign of Sir Henry Spelman, which every 
EHfelifliinafi m\ift refpeft and admire, will be bed explained in the words of Pro- 
feflbr Somner, (Dedication of his Saxon Dx&ionary, p. i.) ** Hinc autem expe- 
'*< -rietitial propria hoc tandem comperto, linguam fcilicet Saxonicam rei antiquas 
*^ 2Lp\iSi AiJGl'os (quid ii Gbrmanos addiderim ?) ftudiofo adeo neceflariam efle^ 
' '^ut nii]| admoto prius et adhibito ipfius lumine, antiquitates Anglic^ aut 
'' omnino manerent incognitas, aut (ut in multis Germanic partibus) plena fal- 
*' tem et perfefta carerent illuftratione, magna admodum et fingularis optimi viri 
^' in hujufmodi mdnuduAionis et diredionis lumine accendendo proponendoque 
'* cura fuit ftudiumque : ferii et feduli, &c.'' (Vid. et Prsef. ad Ledorem.) 

' In- imitation of his predeceflbr, and in conformity to the deiign of the great 
founder of the endowment, Mr. Somner dedicated his time to the private ftudy of 
Saxon literature and Englifli antiquities, inflead of reading public leftures, and at 
length gave the world the fruits of his labours and refearches ; the moft valuable 
fpecimen of which is his Saxon Di&ionary ; which we (hall have occafion to 
mention hereafter. (See the next page.) 

' * James Ufher^ D. D. who has been already mentioned, though rather out of 
tiie exa6l chronological order.— For a more circumflantial account of this Anglo- 
Saxon 
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fon of Sir Henry, in whofe piefentation the vicarage of Middleton 
then was. 

It is well known, that the lansentable confuiion and unhappy 
difturbances, which at that time prevailed in this country, diverted 
the minds of men from the purfuit of general literature to the 
confined channel of polemical divinity and politico-religious con- 
troverly; nor could it well be expe6^ed, that, amidft the par- 
oxyfms of puritanical madnefs, a field apparently fo uninviting 
as that of Anglo-Saxon literature ihould open any Yroipeifts to 
encour^e the exertions of the learned*. Yet a Saxon Gkamoiar 
is faid to have been printed, even during the rage of the cinl 
wars, at the Abbey-fchool of Taviftock before mentioQed, ibe 
andent repofitory of the language ; and foon afterwards app^i;e4 
the DiAionary of the celebrated Mr. Somner ^ who may be faid 
to have revived the ftudy of Anglo-Saxon literature by the publi- 
cation "of that moll excellent work ". But above all Dr. Hickes, 



Saxon Ledure or Profeflbrihip in the Univerfity of Cambridge, and of tlie caufes 
trhicb led to its extin£tion, fee the Appendix, No. 11. 

• Folio, Oxon. 1659. The woric was fent from Canterbury to be printed at 
Oxford. It was the firft attempt of the kind, if we except an imperfeA voca- 
bulary by Dr. Nowel, and a fmall colle£lion of Saxon words, compiled and left 
unfiniflied by Jocelin, Secretary to Archbifliop Parlcer. « 

° Dr. Hickes exprefsly calls him the faiber of Saxon literature. <^ Literaturas 
^' Saxonicas fater** is his high encomium, though perhaps the word re/liiuior 
would have been more appropriately juft ; fince the great fcholar8,.whom we have 
already mentioned as the praecurfors of Mr. Somner in the fame path, abundantly 
prove the attention that was paid to Saxon literature long before his time. Yet 
his Dickionarium Saxonicum is in the higheft degree learned, laborious, and ufe- 
ful ; and it is to be regretted, that X.ye and Manning did not follow him mpre 
-clofely 5 particularly in adding the Englifli terms more frequently to. the Saxon 
words. To explain Anglo-Saxon by Latin, and that too, medii avs, is to explain 
ohfcurum per ohfcurius ! This praSice appears to be the principal caufe of the 
negle£t of Anglo-Saxon literature. The age is too indolent and luxurious to fub- 

c z mil 
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the great mailer of the Northern languages in general, and Of the 
Anglo-Saxon in particular, accomplifhed the mod arduous taflt 
in compiling and publifliing, amidft the hardjQiips of depriva- 
tion and poverty, his learned '' Thefaurus Linguarum veterum 
" Septentrionalium/* The names of Wanley, Bifhop Gibfon, Dr. 
Mill, Sir Andrew Fountaine, Dr. Wilkins, Bifhop Nicolfon, Lye, 
Tyrwhitt, Warton, Tooke, and others, form a reipedtable and 
numerous lift of fcholars and antiquaries, by w^hofe progreflive 
labours and exertions the knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language 
has been rendered of eafy accefs to b1\, and having continued to 
be cultivated to our own times, it has become an obje6l of re- 
lative importance even in this age of faftidious refinement ^. 

IL Indeed, that the Anglo-Saxon language fliould have been 
fo carefully and diligently preferved among us, and that the rude 
elements of which it is compofed ihould have fome attractions for 
the learned in a later age of refinement, will not appear at all fur- 
prizing, when we confider, in the next place, that the great ma6 
of the people of this country, notwithftanding the predatory in- 
curfions of the Danes, the fuccefsful invafion of the Normans, 
and the occafional introdudion of foreign families into the king- 
dom at different times, continue at this day to be of Saxon ori- 
gin ; whence it follows, as a natural confequence, that the pre- 



mit to the drudgery of learning every thing through the medium of a dead lan- 
guage, Befides, who wants to know, for inftance^ that utlagatus is the Latin for 
an outlaw ? Yet this is the word which Bifliop Gibfbn conAantly ufes. 

« If the *' Diverfions of Purley" had been written without any ftudious inter- 
mixture of political fentiments, which are totally unexpected in fuch a work, it 
might have produced the defirable efTefk of making us better acquainted and fa- 
tisfied with our own language, and at the fame time have extended the bounds of 
philological fcience. 

fent 
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fent language of Englilhmen is not that heterogeneous compound 
which fome imagine y, compiled from the jarring and corrupted 
elements of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Spanifh, and Italian, 
but completely Anglo-Saxon in its whole idiom and conftrudion. 
It may be fuppofed, perhaps, that the Danes, by their repeated 
ravages for fo many years, which terminated at length in a tem- 
porary or partial fubjugation of the country, muft have confidera- 
bly altered the national language. To this it may be anfwered, 
that the very nature of the Danilh incufllons and depredations 
prevented them from forming any numerous or permanent fettle* . 
ments among the inhabitants of this country ; that the govern-^ 
ment continued in the Danifh line of kings little more than 
twenty-five years ; and that, even admitting that the language of 
thefe invaders was incorporated with that of the natives, it muft 
be remembered, that it was only the addition of a kindred dialecft, 
derived from the fame Northern fource, which from its mixture 
with the Saxon has very properly acquired the appellation of 
Dano-Saxon. This is the dialeft which ftill prevails in moft of 
the Northern counties of England, where the Danes made the 
moft lafting impreffion. But, that the reception which both they 
and their language obtained in this country was of the moft re* 
ludlant and unwelcome kind, is evident from the Spirited refolution 
formed by the nobles and principal men in the kingdom imme- 
diately on the death of Hardyknute, the laft of their three kings : 
'' That no Dane flxould from that time be permitted to reign over 
" England ; — ^that all Daniih foldiers in any city, town, or caftle, 
" ftiould be either killed, or baniihed from the kingdom ; and that 

y ** Tdl mc not" (fays Lifle) " it is a mingle-mangle \ for fo are all : but the 
^^ puni(hment of confufion we marke not fo much in other tongues, htcaufe wc 
** know noi tbem and tbeW borrowing fo well as our owne" Pref. to Saxon Monu- 
mentS) &c. Lond. 4to. 1638. 

" who- 
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" whoever fliould from that time dare to propbfe to the people a 
" Daniih fovereign, ihould be deemed a traitor to the govern- 
*' ment, and an enemy to his country -^T 

Since then this temporary or partial ufurpation of the Danes 
occafioned fo little alteration in the ancient language and inhabit- 
ants of our ifland, let us examine, how far the more exorbitant 
and oppreffive fway of the Noruians tended to produce a more 
fenfible impreflion. 

The peculiar circumftances attending the ufurpation of William 
the Firft undoubtedly afforded him an opportunity of completely 
eftablifliing the feudal fyftem in this country, with the utmofl 
rigour and feverity which that degrading ftate of vailalage was 
capable of admitting. In order to gratify and reward his follow- 
ers and friends, he diftributed amongft them the lands, the lord- 
ships, the biflioprics, the monafteries, and the churches, of the 
vanquiihed inhabitants, whom he diipoflefled by the right of con- 
queft, that is, the will of the conqueror, of all their ancient do- 
mains, as well as of all civil offices and places of truft ; fo that, 
for a century or two, a few Norman bifhops and barons, enjoying 
the exclufive favour of the reigning monarch, or fometimes even 
teaching him to tremble on his throne, ruled the whole nation 
with a rod of iron, and prefided over the liv« and liberties of 

^ So eager were the pepple of England to reftore the Saxon line of kings, that 
they appointed Edward^ afterwards called the Confeffor, to fucceed Hardacnute 
even before he was buried ! ** And ear than the he bebyrged waere, eallfolc £€• 
^^ ceas Eadward to cynge on Lundene." (Chron, Saxon, ad ann. 1041.) The 
words in Italics, in conformity with many other paflages, prove that the monar- 
chy was elective, till the Norman ufurpers and their minions introduced the doc- 
trine of hereditary and indefeafible right fupported jure dwino. It required the 
genius of a Locke to bring us back to diofe principles of common fenfe, by 
.which our Saxon ancedors were direAed amidft the darknefs And the defpodfm of 
the eleventh century J 

mil- 
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millioiw. Some are alfo of opinion*, that an inefiedual attempt 
was made to eilabliih throughout the whole iiland that new-an- 
gled language, which the Normans had acquired during their re- 
iideope in that part of France to which they gave their name \ 
It is certain, indeed^ that the greater part of the laws and public 
inflruments of the kingdom, which were not written in Latin, 
were written in Norman French. But this was, perhaps, the na- 
tural effeA of circumfiances,, rather than the refult of any political 
determination. For it is well known, that there were alfo fome 
charters written in the 5af072 language, from the reign of Wil- 
liam the Firft, even to that of Henry the Third \ We may like- 
wife fafely conclude, that the Saxon language, mixed indeed firft 
with the Danifli, and afterwards with the Norman French, ftill 
continued to be almoll univerfally fpoken, if not written, by the 
vulgar, till at length our prefent language was formed by a gra- 
dual combination of the different dialedts ipoken by the Norman 
barons and the native peafants of the country .> In.fa<%, the an-r 
ceftors of thofe very Normans who fettled in Nevflria, like the 
Danes and Norwegians ^, who were continually ifiuing from the 
fame Northern hive, fpoke a language not very different from the 
old Saxon ; but being afterwards blended with the language, of the 
natives, which was a corrupt Ipecies of Latin, built on the foun- 

* Hume, and others whofe authority he follows, Hift. Eng. Vol. I. 870. 

^ Neufiria, fince called Normamfy from them. 

^ There is one, frequently mentioned, of fo late a date as 1258, 43 Hen. IIT. 
which has been printed by Lord Lytteltonand Dr. Henry in their hiftories of this 
period, as well as by many other writers, and is really curious. 

^ Nwway is an abbreviation of Nortb^wajf, as the word Norman lignifies ^ 
Northern man. The word barbarian, by which the Greeks and Romans iiigma- 
tized all thofe who did not partake of their elegant luxuries and refinements, fig« 
nifies nothing more than a fon of the North, a North-born man, bor-baim! 
Hence Boreas for the North wind. 
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dation of the ancient Gaelic « or Celtic, it appeared quite in a new 
form when brought by the Normans into England. But the 
Norman, as well as the Danifli families, were fo few in compari- 
fon with the ancient inhabitants of the country, and their domi- 
neering condu6l: was fo little calculated to recommend their vo- 
cabulary, that a preponderating portion of the Anglo-Saxon dia- 
led continued for feveral centuries to be incorporated into our 
written as well as oral language, till by a natural procefs it began 
at length to predominate entirely over the other ingredients. 

It is a juft remark, that the mixture of two languages naturally 
and gradually forms a third, which is diftin<% from both. Thus 
our prefent language has been principally produced by an union 
of the Anglo-Saxon with the Norman French, but there are cer- 
tainly fome inftances in which it materially differs from both. If 
however we examine the moft iimple fpecimens of our written 
language, or that which is ufed in our colloquial intercourfe with 
each other on ordinary occaiions, we fhall find the average of 
Saxon words to be not lefs than eight out of fen, or, on the moft 
moderate computation, j^feew out q( twenty^! Indeed, the learned 

® I fay Gaelic, becaufe I find Gaelic, Gaulic, Gaulifli, GewaJlidi, Wallifli, 
Walfh, Welfli, to be the regular gradation of oral and literal corruption. The 
Saxons, when they firft came into England, called die Britons Weallas, or ^^^lih, 
and their brethren on the continent of Gaul, for the fake of diftin£lion, Gaul- 
Weallas, or Gal- Weallas ; which was as much as to fay, *' The Wdftmen in 
*^ Gaul." If we were better acquainted with the early migrations of mankind, we 
(hould find all nations and kindreds and tongues lefs feparate and diftinft from 
each other, than they are commonly fuppofed to be. But, unfortunately, we are 
too much occupied in puzzling ourfelves about the migrations offivallows ! Every 
department of natural hiftory is interefting ; but Aill let us remember, 

*' The proper ftudy of Mankind is Man." 

' Tliat isfaurjiftbs, or at the leaft ibree fourths J (See App. No. IV.) 

Dr. 
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Dr. Hickes has already obfcrrcd, that of fiffy-eight words, of 
which the Lord's Prayer is competed, not more than three words 
only are of Gallo-Norman introdu6tion ; and thofe too are cor- 
ruptions from the Latin, which cannot be laid of the Saxons. 
The remaining fifty-five are immediately and originally derivable 
from the Anglo-Saxon ^ ! 

But, not to infift on fuch favourable proofs as thefe, where the 
language of our forefathers has been confecrated l^ religious uie» 
and has thereby acquired a greater degree of ftability, let us in- 
difcriminately take as an example any palTage from any of omf 
beft writers either in vcrfe or profe, and we Ihall find on experi- 
ment, that the proportion of Saxon words is in general not lei^ 
than what I have fpeeified above ; for inilance, let us analyze the 
following exordium of Milton's Paradife Loft ; — ^an exordium, 
which has been always admired for its majeftic fimplicity and un- 
affcifted grandeur of diAion ; — 

Of man's, firil difobedience, and the/fW/ 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal^ taile 

s It is obvious, that in this computation the doxology is omitted ; tiiough it is 
remarkable, that if it be included, there will be found not more than Jtx words 
out oi f evenly 'three whiob are not radically Saxon ! 

^ Some perfons may fufped, that the Saxon prepofition on is derived from the 
Latin i«, jy from Jit^ nama from nom^n ; though this will not be allowed by 
others; whereas all muft agree, that trefpafs^ tempiation^ and deliver^ are words 
imported from Italy via France. For the fatisfaSion of the curious, I have added 
the Lord's Prayer and the two Creeds, Aill ufed in our Church, in the original 
Saxon. See the Appendix, No* IV. 

• i The etymology of the word mortal itfelf, notwithftanding its clafiical appear- 
ance^ cannot be eafily found in the Greek or Latin language ; for what have we 
gained by knowing that mortaiis is derived from ntars ? and how is the infertion 
of t in rmrtts to be accounted for ? The Saxon word is morth*^ i. e. that dejiru&ive 
and urarelenting power which marreib (morreth, mor'th) all things under the fun ! 
So the old Greek word fu^ro;, explained by hfi(c^^ in Hefycbius, is the paffive par* 
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Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With lofs of Eden, till one greater man 
Rejiore us, and regain the hY\i%i\x\featy 
Sing, heavenly Mtife, — &c. &c. &c. 

Here we (hall find the proportion of Saxon words to be not left 
• than four to one ! It would be eafy to multiply examples of this 
kind, particularly from our familiar converfation, to prove the in- 
timate connection and the ftrong features of refemblance between 
our prefent language and that of our Saxon anceftors : but as 
there can be no doubt of the fa6l in the minds of thofe who have 
inveftigated the fubjeCt, and as it would require a volume to ana- 
lyze minutely the various ingredients, and trace diftindly the gra- 
dual ^ formation of the Englifh language^ let us proceed to confi- 

ticiple of the fame verb, with the termination o^ added, as mor^dy mort-os, Tlie 
word regain Is of a hybrid fpecies ; for, though it comes immediately from the 
French regagnery yet re is a Latin prefix, and g^agner is the fame with the Saxon 
ge-agttiany or ge-abnian, to gain, to poflefs, to make one's own } ane, Sax. The 
faSt is, thofe words which have made a tour from the North of Europe through 
Greece, Italy, or France, have returned to us fo altered, that we fcarcely know 
them again ! (See the Appendix, No. IV«) 

'^ I fay gradual, becaufe I cannot agree with Mr. Ellis, (Specimens of Early 
Englifh Poets, Vol. III. p. 424.) that '^ our vulgar Englifli appears to have very 
^^Juddenly fuperfeded the pure and legitimate Saxon, from which its elements 
<^ were principally derived^ inftead of becoming its fucceflbr, as generally has 
" been fuppofed, by njlwv and imperceptible procefs." — ^The procefs, indeed^ how- 
ever Jhwy lias been by no means imperceptible to thofe who have compared the 
language of the Saxon Chronicle, and other andent fpecimens, with that of Ro- 
bert of Gloucefter, Chaucer, Spenfer, Milton, &c. and have thus traced the gra* 
dual changes which have taken place according to the natural courfe of events. 
It is remarkable, that Mr. Ellis himfelf, in a former part of his work^ (Vol. I. p. 5.) 
has commended Dr. Johnfon for having fo accurately defcribed the gradations] 
by which the Saxon was infenjibly melted into the EngliQi language ; and in other 
plaoes he appears to thinks as every perfon muft on due refleSion^ that no mate* 
rial changes in language are, generally fpeaking,ykii/^yi(y efiabliflied. 
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der at prefent, how far the ftudy of Anglo-Saxon literature is 
connected with the original eftablifliment of our latvSj our liberty, 
and our religion. 

That no man can Ihine ^ at the bar, in the fenate, or in the pul- 
pit, without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon literature, it would be 
ridiculous to aflert. But that a ftrong and fteady light may be 
reflecfted from this quarter on many points of the municipal and 
common law, the theory of our political conftitution, and the in- 
ternal hiftory of our religion, I truft no Englifhman of the prefent 
day will venture to deny. Where is the lawyer, who will not 
derive an acceffion of folid information from a perufal of the An- 
glo-Saxon laws, publilhed by Lambard, Wheloc, and Wilkins ? 
not to mention the various charters and legal inftruments that are 
Hill extant, together with the ancient records of our County- 
courts ; on the foundation of which is ereded the whole fuper- 
flruifture of our forenfic pradice ™. What patriot is there, whof^ 
heart does not burn within him, whilft he is reading the language 
in which the immortal Alfred and other Saxon kings ^ compofed 

' If any department of literature may be neglefted, becaufe men may Jhine 
Kvitbout i/, the argument may be extended to every branch of profound learning ; 
for perhaps, in general, thofe perfons^iw^ mojl who poflefs the leajl. 

■ Even Mr. Hume, with all his predileftion in favour of France and the Nor- 
man Conqueror, readily admits, *' that none of the feudal governments in Europe 
** had fuch inftitutions as the County-courts, which the great autboritj of the Con* 
*^ queror Jilll retained from the Saxon cnfloms !** Whether we owe the prefervation 
of thefe courts to the authority or indulgence of the Conqueror, or to certain cir- 
fcumftances of policy and neceffity^ may admit of a doubt. *' Perhaps this inditu- 
" tion of County. courts in England" (continues Mr. Hume) '* has had greater 
** effe^ls on the government, than has yet been di(lin£lly pointed out by hifto* 
" rians, or traced by antiquaries." Hift. of England, Vol. H. p. \^%. note w, 8vo. 
^d. 1785. 

" I have taken the liberty of joining other Saxon monarchs with the incom- 
parable Alfred ; becaufe, much as I venerate the memory of that genuine hero of 
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the elements of our envied code of laws, and portrayed the grand 
outlines of our free conftitution ? And when the Divine contem- 
plates a work fo extraordinary as the tranflation of Venerable 
Bede's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, as well as the various otiier works 
of piety tranilated by King Alfred into his native language, will 
he not be filled with additional admiration of that Providence, by 
which a wife and benevolent monarch was led, amidft the horrors 
and difficulties of continual warfare, to inform the manners, re* 
gulate the conduA, and enlighten the minds, of his rude and il- 
literate fubjeifts ? — ^The whole fabric of our laws, indeed, eccle- 
fiaftical as well as civil®, is built on a Saxon foundation. The 
criminal law of every country undergoes confiderable and fre- 
quent changes in the progrefs of national refinement ; but the 
fi;ru6lure of the civil code and of municipal regulations, as well as 



our country, I cannot find that we owe quite fo much to him as fome have fup- 
pofed* In the fervency of our love, our admiration, and our gratitude, we have 
afcribed to htm s^n imaginary dwrn-book, or code of laws, of his own invention, 
which Sir William Blackftone, mifled by former writers of great authority, fup- 
pofes to be, unfortunately, lost ! I hope at fome future time more fully to in* 
veftigate this curious fubjed, relating to the Anglo-Saxon laws. At prefent I 
mud red fatisfied with afiuring thofe, who reverence the name of Alfred as much 

as I do, THAT NO DOOM-BOOK, OR CODE OF LAWS, OF HIS PROMULQA- 

TioN, AS FAR AS I CAN piscovER, IS LOST; but the Only digeft of laws 
which he appears to have compiled is still in existence, and is no other 
than fuch as many other Saxon monarchs compofed for the better government of 
their fubjeds ; a do&m-book (Saxonice dom-boc) being nothing more nor lefs than 
a digeft or col1e£lion of dooms, decrees, or written laws. King Etbelbert's doom- 
book is flill extant, and ftands the firft in the colle£Uon publilhed by Dr. Wil« 
kins. 

« I do not here, or in any other part of this Eflay, wifli to be underfiood as 
ufing the word civil in the ftriftty legal fenfe ; becaufe I am well aware, that 
what is properly called the civily in contradifiinSion to the common law^ is chiefly 
extracted from the Theodofian code and the Panders of Jullinian. 
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the general complexion of the common law, continues, like the 
forms of government, to be maintained and fupported in the fame 
Hate for many s^es. Accordingly we find, that, though many 
barbarous modes of punifhment P, adopted by our Saxon ancef- 
tors, have been long fince aboUfhed, yet the remains of their civil 
and municipal cuftoms and regulations are ftill vifible in our ci* 
ties, towns, and villages. We have an obvious and ftriking proof 
of this even in our modern names of offices, terms of police, and 
titles of honour ; as there is at this moment fcarcely a civil ma- 
gifirate or a parochial officer, from the higheft denomination to 
the loweft, w^hofe duty, rank, and qualifications are not emphatir 
cally comprized in a Saxon appellation 4. 

Nor ought we to omit to mention, that to our Saxon anceftors 
has been generally attributed that envied Palladium of Englifh 
liberty, the trial by Jury ! And, though the learned Dr. Hickes is 
of opinion, that this celebrated form of juridical decifion was not 
introduced into our courts of juflice till the reign of Henry the 
Second, being brought, as he thinks, immediately from Norman- 

' Such as the ordeal, by fire and water, deprivation of the eyes, mutilation, 
pecuniary compenfations for the moft atrocious crimes, fafiing (that is, abftaining 
from ammal food) for a number of jf ears ^ living on bread and water every day, ex* 
cepi Sutulqys, ice, &c ! The Normans appear to have been more fond of banging 
their culprits, or of ufing flill more barbarous punifhments. Alfred, indeed, or* 
dered fome Dani/b pirates to be hanged at Winchefter in the year 897 ; but it 
does not appear to have been a common punifhment for criminals of our own 
country till the coming of the Normans. (Vide Chron. Saxon.) 

4 Conyng or Cyning, the man of fuperior cunnings capiacity, and talent, is con- 
tra&ed into Kir^ \ Conyng-flapel is become by corruption Conftable^ the Jiaple or 
fupport of the King ; Sheriff is the rapid pronunciation of Shire-reve, the reef of 
the (hire, the protedor and guardian of the county. Mayor, (i. e. May-er, the 
man of fuperior power j not from major , Lat.) Alderman, (elder-man,) tything- 
man. Sec, Sec, are obvious. See more in VerAegan's ^< Reftitution of decayed In- 
telligence in Antiquities," &c. 
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dy, and originally from Scandinavia ; yet his elaborate examina- 
tion of the fubjed: ieems only to prove, that the jurors or arbi- 
trators were then firtt limited to the myfterious number twelve''! 
For, that this fundamental principle of juftice regulated the public 
proceedings of our Saxon anceAors, is evident even from thofe 
very records and l^al inftruments that are quoted by Dr. Hickes*, 
as well as from many others, in which all the freeholders and 
principal men of a county, forming, as it were, a grand jury, not 
reJlnSed in number, are reprefented as meeting together, to hear 
and determine ^ all caufes whatever, whether of a public or per- 
fonal nature. The feme pure principle of praAical equity has 
from time immemorial pervaded not only our great courts of juf- 
tice, but alfo the inferior courts of our manerial lords, where all 
local matters are, or ought to be, according to ancient cuftom, 
^regularly prefented and adjufled by a jury of the principal land- 
holders or copyholders, not rejirided to the number twelve, form- 
ing what is called the homage ". 

^ " Perinde ac in ipfo hoc numero fecreta quasdam effet religio !" fays Sir Henry 
Spelman on the fame fubje£t. Dr. Hickes fays exprefsly in a note, (p. 40. Dif- 
fert. Eptftol.) ** Juratores vel jurata Domini regis Affifa dicuntur, quod eorum 
^' numerus tunc primum ajjifus^ i. e. definttus fuit.*' A- different explanation is ge- 
nerally given of affifa by moft of our lawyers. From ajjis, the 'participle of the 
French verb ajfemr, to fit, is formed ajfi%e. (Vide Spelman's Gloflary, in voc. 
Affifa, et Jurata.) 

* When I wrote this, I was not aware, that Bifhop Nicolfon had previoufly 
difcufled this queftion at large agatnfl Dr. Hickes. See his learned Preface to the 
Anglo-Saxon Laws edited by Dr. Wilkins, fol. Lond. 1731. 

' The feffions of oyer & terminer are merely different forms of the fame pro- 
ceedings, with a Norman appellation. I hope therefore to be forgiven for antici- 
pating the phrafe. 

" Though this word is of Norman introduAion, the pradlice perhaps is not. 
To do homage, however, {faire homage) appears to be Norman both in expreffion 
and pradice \ derived probably from the fervile purpofes for which homage-juries 
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It is femarkable, that when Earl Godwin and his fon Harold 
were cited to appear before Edward the Confeflbr at London, 
they were allowed the privilege of being attended by twelve men ; 
whilft their caufe was tried and determined by an aflembly of all 
the nobles ! What eflential difierence is there in the trial of a 
nobleman of the prefent day, who is allowed every privilege con- 
fiftent with the Iplendour of his rank, and is finally acquitted or 
condemned by a majority of the whole house of which he is a 
member ? — It appears then, that among our Saxon anceftors the 
affairs of individuals, particularly thofe of fuperior rank and dig- 
nity, were examined with as much attention and Iblemnity as the 
affairi3 of the nation ; and as the reigniiig monarch held his court 
at different places, or convened his elders and thanes for local as 
well as general purpofes, the caufe of an individual was often 
tried before the fame Affemhly of the Wife ^, which regulated the 
concerns of the ftate. And fo attentive were our Saxon kings to 
the liberties of the people, that they feem never to have tranf- 
a6l:ed any bufinefs of importance, without having previoufly con- 
fulted this great AJfembly of the Wife, confifting of the elders and 
nobles who formed the grand council of the nation v. Who does 

were fometimes aflembled by the Norman barons. (Vide Spclman*s Gloflary in 
voc. Homagiuffif &c.) 

* Witena-getnot, Sax. from witena, the genitive cafe plural of the fubflantive 
wifa, a wife man, a counfellor, a cunning' ungbt, and gemot, a meeting, an aflem- 
bly, a moot. Qu. Might not the legal phrafe, a moot-point, be derived from gemot, 
a moot J or meeting; i. e. a doubtful point, to be determined at a general meeting, 
a it/itenagemot P — ge in Saxon is merely a guttural prefix, and the fame word is in- 
differently ufed with or without it. 

r And therefore fonjetimes called the mtceUgemot, mtckle-meeting, or great af- 
fembly. It was compofed of the ealdormen^ aldermen^ or elders^ men of age and 
experience ; eorlas^ or earls ; and thegnas^ theynes^ or thanes. Thefe laft were 
either king's thanes^ or earl's thanes. (Vid. Spelm. Glofll) 
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not perceive here the germ of the Englifh conftitution, the fpirit 
which guides the wifeft and the beft of our kings, and the prin- 
ciple of our national pre-eminence ? What are our prefent For- 
liaments, but tbe revival of the free and fimple witena-gemote^ of 
our Saxon anceftors ? It is remarkable indeed, that the eftabliih- 
ment of this bulwark of our conftitution is coeval with the de- 
ftru6):ion of Norman tyranny, and the recovery of Saxon free- 
dom ; for, however hiftorians may difer with relpe6l to the pre- 
cife aera of the firft afiembling of a Parliament *, we may well 
reft aflured, that there is nothing French or Norman in. it but the 
name \ 

That the pure and holy rdigion which we profefi can derive 
any affiftance from the cultivation of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
thofe perhaps will be difpofed to deny, whole enthufiaflic imagi- 
nations have led them to believe, that no human ftudy, no human 
learning, can promote the extenfion or invigoration of that divine 
principle, which muft be caught by fome immediate communica- 
tion with the Deity. Yet the fame perfoils on this ground muft 
allow, that the Anglo-Saxon language is of as much fervice to the 
caule of religion as any other; and, confidered with a view to that 
fyftem of religious difcipline which was eftablifhed at the Reform- 
ation, as well as to the general hiftory of the Chriftian Church, 
its utility will be confefled by many to be unqueftionably great. 

• The only queftion feems to be, *^ At what time were the reprefentatives of 
'* counties, cities, and boroughs, admitted to form a conflituent and di(lin6l part 
" of the King's Parliament, under the denomination of the Houfe of Commons ?" 
Vide Spelm. GloflT. in voc. Parliamenium, and the hiflorical Treatife written by 
Dr- Brady on this fubje6l ; London, fol. 1690, 1711, &c. 

* Some etymologifts and lawyers derive the word parliament from parlare la 
fnentey Ital. becaufe a member of Parliament ought ^^ to fpeak his mind judi* 
** cioufly," fays Sir E. Coke. But parlement, Fr. from parlcfj is more obvious 
and probable. Colloquium is the word ufed in the old writ-s to the Sheriffs. 
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The Romanifts, however, will tell us, that we owe no part of 
our eccleliaftical fyftem to our Saxon anceftors, becaule they rt- 
ceived it fiom the Church of Rome. It is well known, indeed, 
that there is no religious eftablifiiment in Europe, which has not 
derived fome inherent ftains from this polluted fource. But as 
the Church of Rome was lefs corrupt at that early period, when 
the Golpel was introduced amongll our Saxon anceftors, fo the 
lyftem of religious difcipline eftablifhed in this ifland at that time 
was by no means fo degrading as it afterwards became, when the 
encroachments of that oppreffive hierarchy began to threaten the 
total fubjugation of Europe. 

It is pleafing to obferve the ftriking contraft which is exhibited 
between this domineering Ipirit of the Romiih priefthood, and 
the affectionate concern of King Alfred for the religious welfare 
of his lubjeds. We behold this excellent monarch leaving the 
caires of empire and the tumults of war, to tranflate from Latin 
into Saxon *>, for the benefit of his rude and illiterate people, Gre- 
gory's Paftoral, or fome other work of moral or religious inftruc- 
tion, at a time when many of his bifliops, as he himfelf informs 
us^ were totally ignorant of the Latin language. In Ihort, the 
various works of piety and devotion, which are ftill extant in the 
Saxon language, not to mention the curious tranflations of the 
moft material parts of the Old and New Teftament, may be con- 
iulted with advantage by the theological ftudent of the prefent 
day, as they fatisfadorily prove the purity of our primitive 
Church, and its agreement with the eftabliihed form of religious 
doiftrine and eccleiiaftical difcipline, as it was fettled at the Re- 
formation <^. I cannot therefore better conclude this part of the 

* Not from Saxon into Latin, which is the modern praftlce ! 

• The very feftivals and ceremonies which were then retained were nearly the 
fame that were obferved by our Saxon anceftors. Sec the Menologium Poeticum, 
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fubjcd, than in the words of a female writer ^, of very learried 
and various accompMiments, who, to the honour both of herfelf 
and of her fex, at the defire and recommendation of Dr- Hickes, 
tranflated into Englifh, with copious notes, an Anglo-Saxon Ho- 
mily on the birthday of St* Gr^ory, the Roman Pontiff, who firft 
caufed the Gofpel to be preached amongft our Pagan anceftors of 
the Jtxth century I " This is fome, no fmall &tisfa6lion that we 
^' reap from Saxon learning ; that we fee the agreement of the 
^^ reformed and the ancient Saxon Church ; that it is no new 
" Church, but the fame it was befcwre the Roman Church was 
*' corrupted ; bef(M:e the Roman Churchy as now corrupted^ not-* 
'^ withftanding her boails of infallibility,, of antiquity, and univer- 
*' fality, was known, or had a being in the world ^ l" 

III. I might here extend the fubjeiSl of this Lefture to a con* 
fiderable length, by enumerating a variety of collateral advan- 
tages, which not only Engliihmen, but many other nations alio 
in common' with ourfelves, may derive from the cultivation of the 



or Dano-Saxon Calendar, with the notes of Dr. Hlckes In his Thefaurus, p. 203. 
Vol. I. foL Oxon. 1705. 

^ Elizabeth Elstob, fifter to Mr. William Elftob, Fellow of Univerfity 
College, Oxford, who alfo cultivated Anglo-Saxon literature. This ingenious 
lady was patronized by Queen Caroline^ (he was well known to all the literary 
charafters of her time, and was the firft perfon, if I miftake not, appointed to fu- 
perintend the education of the prefent Duke of Portland. Her letters are in the 
Bodleian Library. 

« Preface to her *' Englifli-Saxon Homily, 8cc." p. xiv. To this work, which 
was printed at London, 1709, and is a good fpecimen of the degant typography 
of Mr. Bowyer, adorned with beautiful engravings by Gribelin, we may apply 
the concife but well-turned compliment which Quintilian has paid to the oration 
compofed by the daughter of Hortenfius : '< legitur non tantum in fexus hopo- 
« rem." 
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Saxon language. I might remark^ not only its intimate connedion 
with nearly all the prefeht languages of Europe ; — of England, 
Scotland ^, and Ireland, — of Lapland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland,— of France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Swi£erland, — ^but alfo its high claim to antiquity from its near 
leiemblance in many iniiances to the earlieft fymbols of organic 
founds, whether in Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, Pedian, Celtic, 
Gaelic, or Cimmerian s / But as the philofophy of language is a 
fcience yet in its infancy, and it may be long before we can ex- 
pert that great dejideratum in literature to be produced, a fynap^ 
Heal view of univerfal Grammar ^, at prefent it will be more pru- 

' The language fpoken in the Low-lands, efpecially the Eaft coaft, of that 
country, is allowed by Mr. Hume to be purely Saxon ; but on this fad he builds 
another not quite fo correft, that King Ida, and his grandfon Ethelfrid, pene- 
trated into this part of Scotland, and joined it to the vaft kingdom of Northum- 
berland ; and he concludes, that the whole diflrid: was therefore peopled in A 
great meafure from Germany ! It is furprizing, that Mr. Hume {hould hare over- 
looked a more probable folution of this fa£t ; the flight of Edgar Atheling, and 
the eftablifhment of a great number of Saxon families in Scotland after the con- 
queft ! 

s I call the Weljb language by this name ; for the Cymru, Cimmerii^ Ctmhrii, 
Cimbri, Cambri, (or Cambrians,) are allowed by mall antiquaries to be the fame 
with the Cimmerians of Homer, The Welfh and the Saxon are not fo widely 
afunder as may be imagined. 

'' The fcience of Grammar has been much debafed by the ignorance of fome, 
and the negligence of others, who 

** Quae pueri didicere, fenes perdenda fatentur ;** 

but let us remember the fine encomium which Quintilian has left us of this noble 
fcience when properly cultivated : ** Neceflaria pueris, jucunda fenibus, dulcis fe- 
*^ cretorum comes, et quae vel fola omni ftudiomm genere plus habet operis quam 
<' oftentationis. Ne quis igitur tanquam parva ikftidiat Grammatices elementa: 
^^ non quia magnae lit operas, confonantes a vocalibus difcernere, ipfafque eas in 
** femivocaliura numerum mutarumque partiri ;tfcd quia interiora velut facri btgus 
** adetmtibus apfnrebit muUa rerum fubtiliias^ qua non mode acuere ingenla puerUia, 
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dent to confine our attention to a few leading points of lefs diffi- 
culty and inferior importance. 

No perfon can doubt of the indifpenfable utility of Saxon* lite- 
rature in elucidating the topography and antiquities of our own 
iilandi in explaining our proper names and the^ origin of families, 
in illuftrating our provincial diale(^ and local cuftoms ; all which 
are the memorials of the ancient manners and charaAer of our 
anceftors, and without a knowledge of which every Englifhman 
muft be imperfedly acquainted with the hiftory of his own coun- 
try. 

It would be an invidious and an endlefs talk to comment on 
the many iniperfe<ftions, omiiHons, and errors, which are con- 
ftantly to be obferved in all thofe grammars, gloflaries, lexicons, 
and dictionaries, that have been compiled by learned men, who, 
unfortunately, were not furniflied with an adequate knowledge of 
the radical languages of ancient Europe, with refpecft to which, 
indeed, the more polilhed languages of Greece and Rome, with all 
their varieties of inflexions and terminations, are comparatively 
MODERN * ! Dr. Hickes has already remarked the numerous defi- 
ciencies and millakes, to which fome of the moft learned writers 
before his time were unavoidably fubjeft, in confequence of the 
imperfect ftate of Saxon literature in this country ; which arofe 
from the fcarcity of printed books, and the difficulty of confulting 
manufcripts^. Dr. Hickes himfelf is not always an infallible 

^^ fed exereere aUiffimam quoque eruditionem ac fcienliam poffii !'* Quint, de Inft. 
Orat. I. 4, 5, 6. 

^ See a bint of this kind in the fecond volume of E/ma mreposifTa. 

^ This cannot now be urged in excufe for Mr. Hume, who in on€ page of his 
Hiftory has been guilty of three egregious mifreprefentations of a paiTage in Bede, 
which a reference to King Alfred's Saxon tranflation would have corre&ed. See 
the account of St. Auguftine's miffion to England, where Pope Gregory anfwers 
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guide ; but he was the firft of Septentrional fcholars^ who, by the 
publication of a laborious Thesaurus, paved the way for a more, 
accurate and copious knowledge of all the Northern languages, 
wiiich, iince the deftru6bion of the Roman empire, have been in- 
corporated^ more or lefs, into all the languages of modern Eu- 
rope, and have even penetrated into Aiia, wh£NC£ perhaps they 

ORIGWALLY SPRUNG ! 

Some acquaintance therefore with thefe languages is abfolutely 
neoeflary to thoie European fcholars, who are deiirous of acquir- 
ing a fdentific fynopjis of univerfal Grammar, as well as an accu- 
rate perception of their own vernacular idiom ^ 

And that the Anglo-Saxon language has a peculiar fhare of im- 
portance and intereft ; that it is capable of elucidating the princi- 
ples of grammatical fcience, and of leading us to a philofophical 
theory of language, has been fufficiently fliewn by the ingenious 
a&thor of the " Diverfions of Purley "*/* Indeed, am excluUve 

foroe curious queAions of the Miffionary, and compare it with the original paf- 
fages in the %^^h chapter, B. I. of Bede's Ecclcfiaftical Hiftory, to which Mr, 
Hume refers. 

' It has been faid, that language is the mere vehicle of ideas — but how could 
we communicate the ideas to each other luitbout the vehicle ? And perhaps it 
may be fkid, that the more languages we learn, the more vehicles we poflefs^ the 
more comprehenfive and philofophical will be our flock of ideas, and the more in- 
timately fliall we become acquainted with the manners, the fentiments, and the 
charaders, of all the nations of the earth ! The Emperor Charles V. faid finely, 
" Autant de langues qu*on fjait, autant de fois on eft homme !" A fendment 
truly royal, and pra£tically recommended by the example of the great Mithrida- 
tes of Pontus, who fpoke the languages of tivo and twenty nations, or, as fome 
fay, ^ve and Iwenlj, who were fubjed to his dominion. Vide Valer, Max. et 
Aul. Gell. 

" Since this was written, the fecond volume of this extraordinary work has 
been publi{hed,/which is equally acute with the former, and equally unpalatable 
from the introdudion of political matter. 
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attention to the more learned and refined languages has too fre- 
quently beguiled men of the greateft talents and erudition into 
very erroneous conclufions on philological iub|e<%s ". 

If we confult merely our own pleafure in reading, perhaps 
there cannot be a doubt, that every perfon of a clafiical tafte, and 
elegant turn of mind, will be difpofed to dedicate the greateft 
portion of hi3 time to the immortal volumes of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and to the wo As of the beft hiftorians, Hatefmen, 
poets, and philofophers, of modern Europe. But, if we would 
acquire an enlai-ged and comprehenfive view of the hiftory of 
Man ; if we would trace his progrefs from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from rudenefs to refinement ; if we would oblerve, how his 
complicated improvements in Ipeech have maintained an uniform 
correfpondence with the gradual expanfion of his mind ; if we 
would remark, how regularly his diftiniftive variety of words has 
increafed in the fan>e proportion as he has enlarged the circle of 
his ideas ; if from the inveftigation of thefe circumftances we 
would endeavour to add to the public Hock of information on a 
very abftrufe but highly interefting fubjed: ; we muft examine the 
written fymbols of organic founds adopted in the moft remote 
ages and nations, and in the moft rude as well as in the moft re- 
fined periods of fociety ; we muft ftudy, if I may ufe the ex- 
preflion, the comparative anatomy of human language ; we muft 

" To this caufe muft be attributed the reveries of Plato, Varro, and Cicero, 
with refpeft to the etymology of the Greek and Latin languages ; the miflakes 
even of the great Founders of the Hemstbrhusiak School of Greek 
and Latin literature 5 and the more pardonable and innocent errors of Mr. Harris, 
the philofopher of Salifbury, who appears to have trufted too implicitly to the 
guidance of his Grecian Hermes ! With regard to the ancients, the following 
are the words of L. C. Valcknaer : ^' Veritatis eft exploratiffimsB, veteres tam 
«< Graecos quam Latinos, in lingua vernacula natura et indole ccecutivifle uni- 
" VERSOS !" Obfervationes ad Origines Graecas, p. a. . 
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difle6t, \^e tivdfk analyze/ we muft difunite, and compare ; we 
muft defcend from the gratifying fpeAacle of fymmetry and pro- 
portioii, to the mod minute combination of two or more compo- 
nent parti^; we muft not only trace the operations of the human 
mind in the fublime flights of poetry, the copious ftreams of elo- 
quence, and the abftrufe paths of abftraA fciefice and philofophy ; 
we muft alfo confider man in the infancy of fociety, and in the 
infancy of life ° ; we muft diveft him of his eight? parts of fpeech, 
and hear him deliver his thoughts with little more affiftance than 
that of a noun and a verb only 4 ; we muft tear from him, how- 
ever relu6lahtly, that gaudy plumage, thofe borrowed wings, {sttm 
torg^cewrti,) compofed of foft and beautiful feathers hermetically ad- 

^ The language of moft nations in an early period of fociety or civilis^atlon 
refembles the language of children ; but varies according to the character and 
fituation of the people ; rough among warlike tribes, and foft among thofe of 9. 
more voluptuous turn, as among the natives of a warm and luxurious climate. 
The iflanders of the Pacific Ocean, in the unaffe^ed enunciation of infantile im-^ 
becillity, taetamorpbofed thp rugged names of Captain Cooke and Doftor Sparman 
into Tooiie and Pamanec. 

P Modern Grammarians . have almoft uniformly agreed in dividing human 
fpeech into eight parts 5 Ariflotle indeed has comprehended the conftituent parts 
of it under the fame oSionary divifion ; (Poet. c. 34. ed. Tyrwhitt.) but his ana- 
lyfis is far more rational and fatisfaSory ; though it has been mifunderfiood and 
neglefted* He philofctpbically examines - the complicated firu6lure of all Ian- 
guage^ (Xe^eMs ctT^en};,) and traces the formation of all diction, (nfietrical or profaic,} 
from a (imple element or letter (roix^wv) to a complete fentence, or a finiihed com- 
pofition, {\(iyos.) 

^ Left the doctrine of refolving all language, etjynwlogicallj^y into nouns and verbs 
ihould be confideved bb ne^u and heretical, I beg kave to tranfcribe the following 
w<Nrds of J. D. a Lennep : ^^ Quae, prster vbrba et Nomina, numertmtur /^hW^j 
<^ orationis, ea vel Ad verba, vel ad nomina, proprie referenda funt ; nili fint quie- 
** dam iNTSRJBCTiOMBs/' Prolcgom. ad EtymoL ling. Grace. Traj. ad Rhea. 
1790. Lennep began his etymological work in the year 1762 ! (V. Ariftot. et Hor.) 
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jufted, by which he has been enabled to foar with triumphant 
glory to the highell regions of human fancy ! We muft behold 
him a poor defencelefs creature, furrounded with wants which he 
ftruggles to exprefe, and agitated by fenfations which he labours 
to communicate ! We Ihall then fee, how various caules of a lo- 
cal, temporary, and arbitrary nature, have influenced his ideas, 
and the language in which he has embodied them. In this point 
of view, therefore, the language of our Saxon anceftors, of which 
fome fpecimens remain of confiderable antiquity, will appear 
highly interefting and important to the philofophical enquirer ; 
and perhaps it w^ould be difficult to find any work of any age or 
nation, which is calculated to throw greater light on the theory 
of language in general, than the Saxon Chronicle, which is the 
mofl valuable original compofition extant in that language. This 
ancient and curious document, having been compiled at different 
intervals of time, according to the regular fucceffion of events, 
may be confidered, independently of its merits as a faithful re- 
gifler of hiftorical fafts, as a kind of chronological memorial of 
the progrefs of our national language ; comprehending no Ids 
than three diftindl and important aeras, in the courfe of about 
fix hundred years, which may be denominated i^wgfo-Saxon, 
Da/io-Saxon, (or Anglo-Danifli,) and iVon/zaw-Saxon, (or Anglo- 
Norman ^.) But as my limits will not allow me to enter fully at 
prefent into the inveftigation of this curious fubje<ft, and as there 
are many others conneded with it which leem to require a fepa- 

* Thefe are the three grand dialt&s of the Saxon tuho, which are as diffe- 
rent and diftind as the Poric, the Ionic, and the Attic dialeds of the Greek 
language. Thefe points I intend more fully to inveftigate in an Effay which I 
am preparing on the gradual formation of the Engliih language, and the hiftory 
joi its progrefs through all its important x^angea. 
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rate difcuflion, I beg leave to defer the further conlideration of 
thefe objects of enquiry to fome future opportunity ». 

' Thefe objects of enquiry it was my intention to have purfued with unceafing 
perfeverance, in fuch a manner as to arrange them for a regular feries of Ledures; 
but the multiplicity of my avocations and engagements^ and that variety of cir- 
cumftances and events^ which happens to every man more or lefs in his progrefs 
through life^ have occaiionally fo diverted my attention from antiquarian refearch^ 
that I have been often obliged to tread the fame ground over again^ without 
making any fatis&&ory progrefs. I have found it neceifary alfo, to cultivate ax> 
acquaintance with other Northern languages in addition to the Saxon ; and when 
it is confidered^ that Profeflbr Wheloc at Cambridge confumed a confiderable 
part of feven years, as he himfelf affiires us, in acquiring a competent knowledge 
of the Saxon only, no apology, I trufl, will be expeded on my part for an unwil* 
lihgnefs to prefent any crude or fuperficial produ&ions before the Univerfity or 
the public. In addition, however, to many grammatical and philolojpical en- 
quiries, I am now preparing a few eflays on the following fubje&s : 

I. On the Saxon Chronicle ; with fpecimens of an Englifli tranflation of that 
original document. 

II. On the gradual fcHtnation of the Englifh language upon the foundation of 
the Anglo-Saxon. , 

III. On Saxon Poetry ; comprehending the Dano-Saxon and Norman-Saxon. 

IV. On the laws, government, religion, manners, &c« of tbe Saxons. 

V. On what is called Saxon architecture^ &c. &c. 
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Page I. 

jHLS the ptinted copies of Dr. Rawlinfon^s WiU and Endowment (Lon- 
don^ 1755.) are now become very fcarce, it is hoped that the following ex- 
trads may be found ufeful, as authentic documents, to thofe who ihall be 
at any time concerned in the inilitution^ and not unacceptable to others. 

Dr. Richard Rawlinibn, or, as he ftyles himfelf in various places, '^ die 
^^ worlbipful Richard Rawlinfon, of London-houfe in the parifh of $t. 
'• Botolph, Alderfgate, London, Do<ftor of Laws of the Univerfity of Ox- 
** ford, and Fellow of the Royal Society S*' 4id, by his Endowment, dated 
Auguft 11^ 1750J and confirmed by his lail Will and Teftament^ dated 

^ He was aUb a member of the Society of AntiquarieSj who at that time held their 
meetings at the Mitre Tavern in Fleet-Street ; to whom in his Will he bequeaths all his 
dyes and matrices of Englilh feals and for medals, all bis copper-plates, whether etched or en- 
graved, of feals, charters, and other curiofities, together with a freehold and copyhold eilate 
at Fiilham, "upon condition that they do not upon any terms, or by any (Iratagem, arts, 
•< means, or contrivance howfoever, increafe or add to their prefent number of one hundred 
" and fifly memben,'* &c I The Society, not willing to be thus reftri^led by an individual, 
forfeited their claim to thefe bequefts by adding to their number, and in the fecond and third 
Codicils annexed to his Will he revoked and made void all his former legacies made, devifed, 
or given to the Society, in and by his faid Will and in the firft Codicil annexed thereto, tranf- 
ferring the greater part to the Univerfity of Oxford ; and the eftates at Fulham " to the 
" Principal and Fellows of Hertford College, and to their fucceflbrs for ever, in order to aug- 
" ment and increafe the falary of the Principal thereof for the time being." 
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June 2, i7i^i give and bequeath unto the Chancellor, Mafters, and Scho- 
lars of the Univerfity of Oxford, and their fucceflbrs for ever, certain an* 
nual or fee-farm rents, referred, ifluing, or payable out of or for certain 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in Lancashire, (mentioned and de- 
fcribed in the Endowment,) ^^ to the end, intent, and purpofe, by and out of 
*^ the faid annual or fee-farm rents, to found, conftitute, and eftablifh, and 
*' from time to time to fupport, uphold, and maintain, one jlhglo^Saxon Lee- 
^^ ture or Profejforjhlp in the faid Univerfity, to have continuance for ever, 
*^ and to be ruled, governed, directed, and regulated by and under fuch rules, 
^' orders, and conftitutions as the faid Richard Rawlinfon fliall at any time 
** hereafter in writing direft, limit, and appoint ; and, for want of fuch di- 
^^ re<ftions, limitations, and appointment, to be ruled; governed, direfted, 
^' and regulated by and under fuch rules, ftatutes, orders, and conftitutions,. 
*' as the faid Chancellor, Mafters, and Scholars of the faid Univerfity and 
^ their fucpeflbrs fhall from time to time by any public adt or otherwife 
" in their difcretion direA, limit, and appoint.'*^ 

The firft Truftees appointed by Dr. Rawlinfon in his laft Will and Tef- 
tament, dated June 2, X752, exclufive of thofe to whom the grant of the 
rents in Lancaftiire was confirmed, were the following : " The Vice-Chan- 
** cellor and two Proctors of the Univerfity of Oxford for the time being, 
^ together with the Prefident for the time being of St. John's College in 
^* the fame Univerfity ; Thomas Bowdler, of Afhley in the county of 
" Wilts, Efquire ; Mr. Robert Gordoim of Theobald, otherwife Tibald's- 
" court, in Theobald, or Tibald's-row, near Red-Lyon Square, Holborn ; 
** and Mr. John Pierce of Took*s-court in the parilh of St. Andrew, Hol- 
*^ born, London, Gentlemen ;" — to whom afterwards in his firft Codicil, 
dated June 17, 1752, he fuperadded — ^^ the R^ius Profeflbrs for the time 
*^ being of Divinity, Law, Phyfic, and of the Hebrew and Greek languages. 
'^ And my will is,*' (he continues,) ^^ that when any two of the Truftees 
" Iball die, the remaining furvivers, together witli the Vice- Chancellor, 
" Prefident, (of St. John's,) and ProAors, Ihall within three calendar 
" months choofe two other perfons to fupply the vacancy : in which elec- * 
" tions, if the numbers be equal, the Vice-Chancellor fhall have the cafting 
**« vote/' 

Ex. 
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ExtraA from the fame Codicil.—^* I do appoint the Convocation of the 
' Univerfity of Oxford, if they kindly accept of my fettlement made in 

* Auguft one thoufand feven hundred and fifty, to be the elcdtors of the 
' Profeflbr therein named. Which place I direft to become vacant every 

* TEN ^ years ; and that the feveral Colleges of the fame Univerfity do enjoy 

* // tme after another upon every vacancy ; and that my own College of St. 

* Jolm Baptift, where I had the happinefs to be educated, fhall have the 
^firfi and every fifth turn. And I do further direft, that fuch Profeflbr 
^ or Lefturer, fo from time to time to be elected, ^^7/ continue a bachelor 

* andfingle man^fo long as he fhall hold the faid l^rofefforfhipy and enjoy the 
^profits of the faid endoivments. And I do require, that the perfons fo 

* ele^led be regular not created graduates, and fuch as have performed the 
^ ufual exercifes for their degree, and paid the fees, but without impeach- 
^ ment to our honoured Chancellor's common letters." . 

Extraft from the fecond Codicil, dated July 25, 1754. — " I do declare, 

* and it is my true intent and meaning, that no native of Scotland or of 
' Ireland, or of any of the plantations abroad^ or any of their or either of 
' their fons, or any prefent or future member of the Royal or Antiquary So^ 

* cietieSy (hall have, take, receive, or enjoy any profit, benefit, or advantage 
^ from, by, or out of any part of my eftate, real or perfonal, which I have 

* heretofore given, devifed, or bequeathed for the foundation of any Lec- 
' ture, or to any charitable or public ufe, or be capable of being elected info 
' any Profefforfhip of my foundation^'* 

Extraft firom the fourth Codicil, dated February 14, 1755. — "Whereas 
' by my Will <^ I have limited the time for the enjoyment of the Le<5lurer's 

* place under my fettlement (now in the hands of Dr. Derham, Prefident 

* of St. John's,) to the term of teyi years 5 I do hereby reduce the fame to 
^ five years, and that St. John's College fhall have every fifth turn. And 

* I do direft, that before every election fo much of my Will and Codicils 

* as relate to the qualifications for the office of Ledlurer, [and alfo for the 
^ office of Keeper of the Mufeum at Oxford,] be firft publicly read." 



^ Afterwards in S^ait fourth Codicil limited iofive yearB. 
c Sec the firll Codicil, dated June 17, A. D. 175a. 
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That it was the intention of Dr. Rawlinfon to make known the nature 
of his endowment, and to give it every kind of pubhcity, appears not only 
from the above extract, but from the following dire6lion in his Will : *' I 
" do require, that a copy of this my Will, and of every future Codicil or 
" Codicils, be given by my Executors to Mr. James Fletcher the younger 
" of Oxford, bookfeller, to whom I do hereby give leave and power to 
" print and publiih the fame at his expence and for his own benefit^ in or* 
" der to perpetuate the fame, and be a check upon all concerned^ as well as 
" to be a direftion to them.*' 

With refpeft to the reftriftive claufes in this Endowment, however much 
to be regretted, we muft recolleft, that they arofe from a certain train of 
political and religious fentiments, which at the time were by no means pe- 
culiar to Dr. Rawlinfon, 
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Taget I and lo. 

Bishop Gibfim, in his Life of Sir Henry Spdmans and Dr. White 
Kenneth Biihop of Peterborough, in his Life of Mr. Somner ^^ have both 
endeavoured to account for the lofs which the Univerfity of Cambridge and 
the public have fuftained by the failure of Sir Henry Spclman's endow- 
ment of a Saxon Profeflbrfhip. But there is fome difference in their ftate- 
ments of the caufes which led to its extindtion. il^fhop Gibfon, without 
referring to any authority, tells us in few words, •* that Sir Henry and his 
^^ eldeft fon (Sir John Spelman) both dying in the compafs of two years, 
'^ and the civil wars breaking forth, and their efkite being alfo fequeftered, 
** the family became uncapable of accompliihing the defign." This ac- 
count, though partly true, appears incorreft in fome degree ; for Mr, Som- 
ner, who publifhed his Saxon Dic^onary in the year i6$gyonfy one year 
hefore the refioration of King Charles the Second^ in the Dedication of that 
work to Roger Spelman^ Efq. the grand/on of- Sir Henry, exprefsly men^ 
tions his having fucceeded to the annual ftipend^ which Profeffor . Whdoc 
enjoyed till his death ; and, that he had no doubt he ihould continue to re- 
ceive it without interruption, is evident from the gratitude which he ex- 
prefles to his bfenefaftor : ** tanquam mea non in- praefens folum^ fed et 
*^ perpettio ftudiorum meorum Patrono et .Maecenati.** The circumftances 
which led to the feparation of the Vicarage of Middleton from the annual 

* Prefixed to his edition of his Englilh Works, firft publifhed in the year 1695, and, more 
correctly, fol. Lond. 1723, the year of his tranilation from Lincoln to London. 

** Prefixed to Somners " Treatife of the Rmvan Ports, &c. publiihcd by James Brorae, 
•* M. A. &c. Oxford, printed at the Theater, 1693/' 
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ftipend are fomevvhat remarkable. Mr. Spelman, on the death of Profeffor 
Wheloc, had felefted the Rev. Samuel Fofter as a proper perfon to fucceed 
him ; but Archbifhop Ufher in the mean time recommended Mr. Somner, 
for his knowledge of the Sft:$:oa Uogi^^e, and his la^idable undertaking, in 
which he had then advanced a confiderable way, the compilation of a 
Saxon Di6lionary. To the credit and fatisfadlion of all parties concerned, 
the difficulty was thus removed ; Ms. Foftet- accepted the living, but re- 
linquifhed the Profeflbrfhip ; and Mr^ Somner was confequently appointed, 
though perfonally unknown both to Mr. Spelman and to Mr. Fofter. It is 
probable, that this unfortunate reparation of the ecclefiaftical preferment 
from the ftipend of the Profeflbr, hovyever amicably or honoutably adjuftod 
at the time, was the true caufe of the decay of dws endowment at Cam- 
bridge ; and the accovmt of Bifliop Kennet ^, which certainly refts on beti- 
ter authority than that of Bifhop Gibfon, confirms the fuppoftbon. I have 
been thus particular in examining a point, of no very general intereft per- 
haps, but connedled intimately with the hiftory of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
becaufe I find an erroneous ftatement of the cafe in the liie of Sir Henry 
Spelman in the Biographia Britannica, which differs entirely from the ac- 
count given in the fame work in the life of Mr. Somner. The following 
inftances of inaccuracy may ferve to (hew how far the contents of that arti- 
cle are to be relied on. The word heros (which is frequently applied by 
Wheloc, in the Preface to his edition of Bede, to the hero of Saxon litera- 
ture. Sir Henry Spelman) being miftaken for. hares, the writer has af- 
ferted, that Wheloc was recommended^ to Sir Henry Spelman by his fon 
and heiry Sir John Spelman*^ ! — ^Again, Wheloc having told us, in the fame 

« Life of Mr. Somner^ page ya. Oxford, 1693. 

^ In fa£t, he was recommended to the Univeiiity at a meeting in Sydn^ College bj Jr^Ih- 
hybop UJbcr, as a proper perfon to accept the endowment : *' fub aufpiciis Rcycrcndiffimi Ar- 
" machani, &c." Vide Dedic. five Praf. ad Academ. Cantabrig. p. 2. 

* The words of Wheloc are : " AccclTit poftea et hoc; ut beros me huic rouneri praefenti 
*' non illiberali quidcm comraendavcrit," &c. And in another place: " Senex prope o6logc- 
" narius — minerval aiinuum— in literas hafce, five publice legendo, five Codices MSS. in lu- 
** cem edendo^ (et libros Saxonicos publici juris faciendo, J'r^^ f, 2.} promovendas defig- 
" navit." 

Preface, 
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Preface, that Sir Henry Spelman often employed him to read Saxon Manu- 
fcripts, &c. to him in the public Library at Cambridge *, and, in the Dedi- 
cation, that Archbifhop Ufher fropxifed to him, in the year 1640, to read 
and explain the Saxon Gofpels s, the writer of this article, joining thefe two 
fadls together, and mifreprefenting both, aflures us, without the leaft helita- 
tion, " that Archhljhof UJher heard Wheloc read hSures on the Saxon 
" language in the Univerfity of Cambridge !" (Biogr. Brit. art. Spelman.) 

^ '' Concilia Britannica in lucem editurus, tne faepe ut anagnofta, at liepius ut difc'tful^, 
*' ufus eft/* Praefat. ad Ledorem, pag. 7,. edit. Cantabrig. fol. 

s " Mlhique ipfe Pnefui ampliifimus Saxonica Evaagelia auditoribus ex idiomate Saxo- 
'' num antiquo aperienda tunc quidem {16^0*) fropofuH. AVlit igifur ut integeiiiini heiois 
" exemplum et vota prorfus exciderent^ aut refpublica literaria ing^ata reticentta ^njuriam pa-* 
*' teretur. Sed^ dum recolo liberaliores hafce mentis et induflriae occupationes a TeHris pri- 
'< mo fuffragiis profess t^t, continuo in mentem mihi fubit, oportere me fpecimen aliquod 
" grathtuUms, quantillnmcunque^ tdque de thefauris antiquitatum vedris^ terfum ab annofo 
**. pulvere, expolituraqne, vobis efierrc." He tberefeve pubfifiicd bia Latino-Saxon edition of 
Bede, &c. Cant. i<544. (Vld. Ded. five PraBf..ad Aoadei^. Caotafarig. te.) 
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Pages ts^and |6. 

AjR(pHBISHOP IWker, in the Preface to his edition of Ajtf^r^s Life of 
AJfrcdiv'alludes to the publication of the Saxon Golpels in thefe wor3s: 
*/;Qu^Juor Evangelia cadem lingi^" (Saxonica) " atque lifdem Jiterarum 
!' .^W!^lis /o^^^^i ,f^rtf vi/p^ facilius ejus cognitiqnem^i^itelligentiani- 

V gvfe cop^ipf eljKndiere^ ApgUca :Ciuu S^xpnicis in margioe conjunximifs, ta- 
\^ jl^iibufque notis atqiie figvirarum lignb diftinximus, ut perfacile inter fe oji* 
*^ vcr&rum linguarum fententiae comparari queant." He mentions Daye 
ajfo as t\it ^rft printer, and, as far as he knew, the only one, who engraved 
the SaKon charadlers, " seri incident ;" therefore we may fafely conclude, 
that the work afcribed to Foxe was in reality publifhed under the direcfllon 
of t;he Archbifliop, and that it is the earlieft fpecimen of Saxon typography 
in England ! Affer's Annals of the Life of Alfred, though written in La- 
tittj were publifhed by the learned Archbifliop about the fame time in the 
fame Saxon chara<5lers in which he found the Manufcript written. It is 
remarkable, that the oldeft books in the Irijh language are found printed 
with Saxon t}^pe5 •, and the Saxon chara<fters are alfo feen in fVelJh MSS. 

» The Moil Reverend editor of the Irifh Prayer-book of 1608 aflerts, in the Dedication 
of that work to Sir Arthur Chichefter, Knt. that the Saxom borrowed their letters from Ire- 
Ja7id ; if fo^ it mufl have been long before the period he affigns, which is towards the latter 
end of the eleventh century ! The derivation of Scotia^ the ancient name of Ireland as well 
as of Scotland, from the Greek orKoria, darkne/s, gives us no very favourable idea of the Arch- 
bifhop's accuracy of inveAigation, or of the enligbtened (late of his countrymen in fonher 
times. There is however a Itriking refemblance between the Saxon and the Iriih characters 
in mod of the coetaneous manufcriptsj and in all printed books nearly the fame Xyipts were 

formerly 
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The Saxon Gofpcls were afterwards publiflied by Junius in conjundtion 
with Dr. Marfliall, together with the Moefo-Gothic fragments s^fcribed to 
Biihop Ulphilas ^. For this purpofe Junius collated four MSS. the Bod- 
leian, the Cantabrigian, ^he J^npdL<^iae^ ^d t^e Hattonian ; not to men- 
tion two interlinear vierdons; which he caHd> from tliie then pofleflprs, the 
Cottonian and Ruihworthian gloifes. The former of thefe interlinear 
glolIes» or Saxon verfions, is the more curious and valuable, becaufe its age 
and author, I think, may be precifely afcertained. It is written in a fmaller 
chara6ler, over and between the lines of a moft beautiful and very ancient 
Latin veriion, called the Durham book, {of ' a more particular account of 
which I refer the reader to Wanley's Catalogue, and to the excellent Obfer- 
vatioiis of 'ph *M^fliali, iuihex^^ the Gothic and Saxon Gbl^ls *ffcb- 
I'iflied by hitp' and Junius, ppl 49 r, 492. It is now in the Britifti^Mtiftli^, 
'(^6. 2. Nero.' D. 4..) Mr. fifenrtiall has lately undertaken a new' pu^ca- 
tibn of the Daho-Saxbn glbfs of this book, together with the firaghietttSs of 
the'tilpliiI^-Gothic verlibn, in^ brd^t to flluftrtWrf^^ the ftrikSng Wfeiiifelahce 
between thofe ancient languages and bur J^refent fingliJh. He fcem?!' how- 
ever tb^fuppofe, that the Saxon verfionis coeval with the Latin;- vilttreas it 
appears to me to have been written about 360 years after. 'However' this 



may be, it oujg^t certainly to be called Aldred*s glofs, as Drl Marfliall has 
fuggefted, becaufe it was written by a prieft of that name ; a^ ajSpears fitom 
the following memorandum at the end of the MS. ** AWrtd, ^rtfibyter in- 
«' dignus et miferrimus, mij> Godes fultume and fan'ill Cuffeertes, hit 
" ofergloefade on Englifc ;" that is, ** Aldred, an unworthy tod mifeilable 
" prieft, with the help of God and St. Cuthbert, overghjfed it in Engiifli." 
The queftion is, who is this Aldred ?. this mtferahle prieft^ as he humbly 
calls himfelf ? I find an Aldred, or Ealdred, mentioned in the Saxon Chro- 

formerly ufed in both languages^ as I have obferved above > an additional argument^ perhaps, 
for the ibidy of Saxon literature. See the Irifh Prayer- book, trandated by William Archbi- 
(hop of Tuam from the Liturgy of the Church of £ngland^ " for the comfort of the meere 
" Irilh Churches," &c. printed by Sh6on i^iancke (alias) jipanckron, Ppiontoip an Rioj an 
6ipin, (i. T. Printer to the King in Ireland,) 1608. See alfo the Cod. Boerner. ct Montf. Pal. 
Gr. \i, 237, with all the MSS. ubi uhijnt, written by Sedulius Scotus, 
^ Dordrecht!, typis et fumptibus Junianis^ 4to. 1665. 

<3 2 nicle. 
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nicle, who, on the death of Archbifliop Kinfey, having gone through fomc 
previous degrees of preferment, was promoted to the fee of York in the 
year ic6o ^. I take him to be the fame Aldred, Ealdred, or .^dred^ who 
is mentioned alfo in the Saxon Chronicle (anno 1047.) ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Eng-* 
lifti bifliops who went to Rome, to attend a fynod or council there in that 
year ^. And, as the language of the glofs itfelf is Dano-Saxon, it appeal 
almoft certain, that it was written not long before this time, and probably 
iif tiiis fame Aldred, who feems to have been ihortly after rewarded for his 
'J)ifety; leirhin^, and htamility, by being chofen a Bifhop, and afterwards 
Archbifliop of Yoric. ' If this account of the age of this Saxon manufcript 
can be relied on as accurate, it will be confidered, I truft, as a curbus and 
valuable fpecimen of the language tpoken in the North of England about 
the middle of the eleventh century ^. 

^ Chron. Saxon, ad annum» ed» GibTon. p. 170. 
. ' ^j^9:a«(th«a BKbop of Worcefter^ having been promoted to that iee the jear 4)efoffe. 
Ai «|^'.Of t|^ age both of the Latin text and of the Dano-Saxon glofs the following is the opt* 
. nion of the indultrious Wanlej : " Mille annorum vetuftas hujus codicis Latino textui adju- 
<' dicanda eil. De Aldredi ceiaU nihil cerii haheo quod dicam. Ex dialeAo antem Gloi&j et 
'' manu in qua fcripta e(l, ilium circa tempera iEIfredi regis, odtingentis abhinc annis> flo« 
" ruiflc exiftimo.- Cat. p. ^52. AVanlcy's Catalogue was printed in «7o5. 
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^ Operx pretium &rit patrium hunc noftrum (quo hodie utimur) fermoaea'CHim Ul^ oMb- 
leto jam pene et extin^o conferre> et conferendo^ qnam fint inter fe iiaiUei ot pcne eaeclein^ 
animadTcrterc.'* PrrfuQC to AJfers Ufe qfAIfrei, edit. Park$r, JUud. 1574. 



Page^o. 

Pater Nofter on Engltfc. 

** Du ure faeder j>e eart on heofenum. beo \m nama gehalgaiM. ge- 

*' cunae J?in rice, beo |>in willa fwa fwa on heofenum fwa ece on eoi^aa. 

" lyle us to daeg ume daegwKamlican hlaf. And forgif us ure gyltas fwa 

** fwa we £9rgifa]y ]>am J« wi)> us agyltaji. And ne laed j^u na us on coft- 

nunge, ac alys us from yfcle. Sy hit fwa." 



<( 



Pater Nofter in Englifli ; (according to the modem orthography.) 

" Thou our fatlier that art in heaven. Be thy name hallowed. Come 
^^ thy kmgdom. Be thy will fo as in heaven fo eke on earth. Sell us to- 
*^ day our daily loaf. And forgive us our guilts fo as we forgive them that 
*' with us are guilty. And lead thou not us into cozening **, but rcleafe us 
" from evil. Be it fo.*' 

* I have ptxrpofelf printed the few fpecrmens here given ef the Savon language with com* 
roott tjpes, hecaofe there is only one Saxon chara^r, \, which ia not reprefented cqual]ur well 
hj the Roman. This is therefore retained 5 and perhaps, if the Saxon ]», ot% like the Grtek 
0, or ^, was necelTaiy in former times, it is equally fo now. In izSk., it was generally ufed in 
Engllih MSS. till the invention of printing, and for fome time after. 

^ This word is now ufed in a (Ironger fenfe than it was among the Saxons ; it is from the 
vcrh copriian, or coftian, tentare i connc6ted with accojler, to accoft^ cofta^ cqfte^ to. 

Se 
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Se laefle Creda. 



*V^^, g^V^^ 01^ God faeder selmihtigne. fcyppend heofonan atnd eot^aiv, 
'" Ana ic' getyfe on liselend Crift his ancennedan funu ume drihten. fe 
*** waes ge-eacnod of bam halgan gafte. and acenned of Marian "bam mas- 
'^ dene. ge]>ro'w6<^ linder J>ani' Politifcan Pilate, on rode ahangen. He wsds 
^Sdead'arid' bebyr^ed. arid he nyther Aftah to hellc. and he aras of 
" deaj>e oh^ j^am J>riddan daegei and he aftah up to heofenum. and fittej^ 
** nil 0Bt fwibrari Codes aelmightiges faederi banon he wyle cunian to dem- 
" enne aegper gfe pam cuciim ge patW deadtim. And ic gelyfc on ])ofte 
** halgan gaft/ and *]^a Vdlgkh'geik^^ halgena gcmaennyflfe. and 

'' fynna forglfeny fle." 'and flaSfcfei ink. arid '^t tee life. Sy hit fwa/' - ; • 

^* Ic gelyfe on aenne God ffifeder aelniihtygne. w^rcend heofenan and >e^r- 
<< ]^an. and eahra gefewenliqra ]^nga apd ungefewenlicra. and on aenne Crift 
** haelend drihten. J^onc ancennedan Godes funii. Of ]>ani faeder acenned 
'* aer ealle worulda. God of God. Icoht of leoht. So]>ne Gdde of fojium 
** Gode. Acennedne.' na" ge\^oAthe. efentowiftlice J>am faeder. J>urh j^one 
" fynd ealle )?ing geworhte. fe for us mannum and for ure haele nej^er 
*^aft^h.of heofenum. and >vearj> geflaefc-hamod of )>am halgan gafte, 
' ^<. imd of Marian ]^m maedene. and wear]^ mann geworden. He j^rowade 
^* the fwylce. on rode ahangen for us. and he was bebyrged. and he 
<' aras on ^am ]>riddan dapge. fwa fwa gewritu fecga]>. and he aftah to 
^* heofenum. and he fitt aet fwijjran his feeder, and he eft cymj> mid 
" .wpldre to demenne ^am cuicum and )>am deadum. And his rices ne bi]> 
<< An ende. And ic gelyfe on ]>one halgan gaft ]K)ne lifFaeftendan God. 
<* fe gseth of ^am faeder and of ]>am funa. and fe is mid ]»am faeder and 
^^ mid ]»am funa gebeden and gewuldro*d. and fe fpraec ]^urh witegan. Ic 
^^ aildette ]>a anan halgan and )»a geleafTullan and |^a Apoftolican gelaj^unge. 
^^ And an fulluht on forgifhyfte fynna. And ic andbidige aeriftes do«ddra 
M nfiaima. . And thaes ecan lifes thaere tpweardan worulde. Sy hit fwa.*' 

From the above fpecimens of the Saxon language, compared with our . 
prefent Englifh, I think it may fairly be concluded, that it is from this an- 
cient 
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cient and primeval fource we rmuft principally trace the charaSer^ the 
idiotn^ m^ the origin, of -our.niatiye toaguie ; and, notwi^thftanding thp un- 
worthy complaints that we hear of the inftab^ility a^d fludluation thereof, 
perhaps there are few languages tliat have Hood the teft of fo many event* 
ful . C€>ituries, and fo many politioal revolutions, and yet have re&ined fo 
mucH of their original ftrength and fplendour. In pr^er to prove how 
much even Milton himfelf is indebted for the majeftic fimplicity of his 
verfe to the Saxon materials therein^ I have ventured to give a tranflation 
of the firft lixteen lines of the Paradife Loft into that language ; a kind of 
exercifir> which, tjogether with that of modernizing indent documents, 
might i^: i^ofmnended to a,ll Saxoii .students as both amuiing atid 'in- 
ftrucftive. 

The few words which it was neceflary to fubftitute in the room of thofe 
of X#a^ etymology are marked widi inverted comnpias. 

Mihoris Paradife Lojf, Book I. ^ ' " '' 

Of mannes fyrft " unhyrfumnefle %'* and ^aes 
J- f< W©ftmcs«*'*of^tforbiddene treowe, hwa's taeft^ ^ 



* The word unhyppimnejfj-e affords a convenient fpectmen of the general etymology of 
the Saxon language. From the verb hypan, to bear, is derived the adjedttve hy|»^m; incBned 
to hear, i. e. obedient ^ di&o auSens, obaudiens, or obeduns, Lat. neffe is a common addtlioii to 
expt«fs a qualityi or the indication of ibme quality, as b^f umneffe, obedience j to which the 
guttural particle je may be added ad libitum, which will form se-hypjrumnej^ : if we then 
prefix the negative particle un, derived from the participle s^-pon, wanted, we fhall fee the 
whole drudture of the Saxon word^ un^ebyjif umnefp. And it is remarkable, that the fame 
procefs has been obierved in the formation of the word dif*ob-ED-ience : the radical tf 'Which 
is aud'io, from the Greek, ov^, cotof, the ear. In ibme of the befl MSS» atd printwl editions 
of Salluft we have the word obaudiintta, not ohedientia, Bdl. Catilinar. fub init. ^ 

^ Fhiit being derived fromjrmt, Yx,fru3us, Lat. it is neceflaiy here to ufe the Saxon word 
Wi^fimes, which iignifies the fame. And, for the fame reafon, un-hear-Jom'-nefi for dijobedienei. 

^ The word mortal is omitted in this line ; indeed, " mortal ta(le-**Brought death into the 
" world," &c. is a tautology unworthy of Milton, though it ieems to have been Oteirfifeked faryr 
all his commentators and editors. Taji is a noun formed from the pail participle of the veib 
lipjany vellicarc, to pluck, whence, in another feiii^ the moddfln verb to teaxtu Tbbt it is f oped» 
is fuSctent authority. - 1 believe the word tnfiCi in our pnefent acceptation of it, which Or. 
' Johnfon 
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Broht dea^.in to j)e world,,andpftU ure.wa, . , . . . 

.Wilijefe of Eden, til^an greater in%n - 

. Anrftcor w, ^nd an-g'ahne )wr blifeftU fet, '5 • 

'fiifig, faeofehlic M«fe> }>e on J?am^* diglod" top 

Of Oreb, 6We of Sinai, « onbeblewW ' 

Done fceaphyrd, hvv$ fyrft tae'hte.tbe Qwfcn Dapd^ 

On ]>e beginning hu^ heofen and corjf 

Ras ut of Chaos ; oJ>)>e, gif Sion hill lo 

i Dt ^^ l3Fftathr^' mafe;.ana: SlIoaTd broc fat flowM 

Paftir bi \t ** flefrie ^^ '* of G6d' ; j^ahon ic nu 

Call on \\n^ aide to min.*/ gedjrrfKgs'^^ ^^&; . ; 

" Dat wij> na middel fliht " upgangan" wolde 

Begeond ]«* Aonifc munt, hwile hit ^^ ehte" Jf&Vargr ^ 

Unwriten get on " forth-rihtc*" c/flft on riiae ! 16 



Johnfbn and others derive from iefter, to try, (Qu. teftart f) does not exift in any document 
written in the Saxon language that is now extant^ being the fame with tefty an expenmirUj, &c. 
' Steven^ for voice^ar oxackym^ retaine4 froni the Saxon word as \9LU^ffM^t^^^mt^ft 

ChaVfccr, and^aftcrWiardsV* It is foiititi" in* Hatn pole's "Stimulus Confcientiae,'* an Enjjlilh 
P8*W wft\tW Hf Ae^Jfeeentfi centtztyVt^oMSS; of which are in the archives of Trinity 

^j^^Tbe£Q|k|0;|y9e,[^^:ft^|KMr^in be^MicJ^mk krttcdf alrooft i^tfij/iwe/, and the*#ho1e 

(/refent day. The initial -^hci^xt e, &c. wasalip fi^(^i]en^y.pnm9QQfied ffljf uij^t^pef^^qp.^ 

^' Thing was (bmetimes ufed by our Saxon anceilors both in the lingular and plufal npQiT* 
ber, ars -the Tnl^ar now fay, two mSi, two founds &c. milead of tivo nuhs, tivo founds, &c. 
\^' Fifr^kik UxSkiSL^ Iff JQfric, the compiler of the Latino-Saxon Grammar in the eleventh' 
cen^^iry, io^^gmfyfr^ as oppofed to vaje^ or metre. The W6rd is very expreflive, particu'-' 
l^Ur wi^ 4^ibr«i|oe to the other term rinu ; and I hope heoe^tp be jndulgpdin a Utile ^erbar* 
criticifm, becaufe I find the latter word has been much mifunderiiood. Fmub^-fitt ^^wAe^ a 
eompo&tion which flows right onward^ or /ortbward, without brei(ks or uite^ny^tiop^ fkf m 
one line to another ; and therefore properly fignifies pfofe. Bime, whjch has been erroneou(|^ 
Hlppofed 4)y fome'-to be derived from the Greek puJ&^o;, and therefore corrupted by de- 
igcifiBiiSt^tkiiJi rbtMm aad<vthen into n&yme, has been as erroneonny- relftrtAed l)y. others' 
-to (iglitfy- ih^ft- 4fikW^6^or»» or bMiowtehfiif;^\irits m ifKidvsn pOtUji to th^ jmgle of 
which the ai|cient poets were grangers. The :;iimx4^fliMff m iXK>il;;^f jtlie-No^tdifite ta«glia^» 
itKpltes, in its firft fenfe, any limit, end, or extremit^-^^^aUye^^ », the riif of a j^s, the 

* rimiM 
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rimt, or light hoar froft, which To ' beaut rfvilly tips the extremities of the trees, bu(hes, and 
beiges* in the winter. It (bmetimes (ignkies the ehnpktion of iiumhcrSf and rttncraft is aritb' 
meikt or the fcience of numbers* Applied to written coQipo(itionK> it is a Ciertain number or 
meafure of metrical feet, limited by the rules of poetry ^ and therefore properly o|)pofed to 
forib-ribt, or frofe. Now it is obvious^ that this definition of the word is not only confident 
with its etymology, but alfo applicable univcrfaHy to alt poetry, both ancient and modem ; 
which Milton of courfe intended it (houtd be, when he declared his lofiy purpofe of purfuing 

" Things unattempted yet in profe or rime " 

If the reader will turn to the variorum notes on this paflage in Tixid's edition of Milton, I 
truil he will not deem this long note unneceflary. That Mr, Todd lliould have invariably 
printed rhyme inflead of nW, contrary to the text of all the beft editions, is altogether incx- 
eufable. Rm, Teut Germ. Belg. Sax. Dan. Swecf. liland. &c. nmot Ital. tinu, Fr. &c. &c. 



W HILE the compolitor was letting his types for thb fheet, it occurred 
to me, that^ as he wanted materials to complete it^ I could not more ufe- 
fullj fill a few vacant pages, than by adding the Saxon, Gothic, Runic, and 
lilandic alphabets, for the ufe of fuch as may be defirous of cultivating this 
kind of literature ; in which I have introduced as many different charadlers 
as I could reprefent by our prefent apparatus of Northern typography. 
Thofe however who are fo fortunate as to pofTefs a copy of the magnificent 
Thefaurus of Dr. Hickes, or who can have accefs to it in libraries, may 
colleA from the various plates in that work a complete Palitographia S€p^ 
fenfrionalisy forming a valuable counterpart to the elaborate Palaographia 
Gneca of Mcntfaucon. 

It is very much to be lamented, that the plates, on which fac-fimiles of 
Manufcripts and other fuch curiofities are engraved, are not more fre* 
quently preferved, to be ufed again on any future occafion-. The utility, 
and even necefiity, of having recourfe to various forms of letters, in order to 
read Manufcripts with fiicility, to decypher coins and monumental infcrip* 
tions, and fometimes to reftore the genuine text of an author in a corrupted ' 

H p2ifl^^> 
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paffage, mull be feeii and acknowledged by all. In order therefore to con- 
tribute feme little affiftance in this way, and for the fake of thofc who 
may be defirous of making any great progrefe in Northern literature, I have 
enquired into the ftate of the Junian types, among which I expefted to 
find the greateft variety of Septentrional charafters. They are ftill pre- 
ferved, though in imperfecSt fets, in the Clarendon Printing-houfe ; but 
alas! as Junius, who left them to the Univeifity, has been dead nearly 130 
yebrsyiand as no.confiderable work that required them has been printed 
there for iinfate (than a. century^ they are, unfi3rtunately, in fuch a ftate as we 
might ^tfiSihdeed, iMt by no; means in fuch a ftate as we ihould Jefin ; 
]»itf:Wom':cbt(byjufe>but le&de^ by defmcvrfment ! Th^e 

iaii^diowdrer^^perfeA fets^(tf th^xommoii Sakon charadters, t}ie fa9i6;\vh4^h 
wir^mfed iaQoik:\thaa. a.cehtufy ago. in; printing the valua^e v/^tfrks, of 
Hiolod^ Wfidey^iThwaites^ Gibfon^Chr. Bawlinfon, and other Saiod fchb- 
larslof tftftt2penddi!:;tTtefe ^e,OT ftate, of.|wefervation, though 

iiMi)!!rof;t)ie Ictfibcsidoreyiifor^. touch Worh.. The misfortune ^, ^at th^fe 
ty(iei('^re[«£8^uoff ijidiifeitht height fram .thofe now in ufq; .io th^t tfv^ 
f]todii0lt(be/'j(in6fkikd iogpth^: uiifthe jTaoie p4ge. But, if any encdttr^enicnt 
w<die^Qii.to\thiaikind ofiitiei^tureian^w pUa mi^t be adopted, 6f prtHt- 
^ ^tha/m^ft important^ femaias of the Sa;s(vi language with thc^ 9omn^n 
Boj6aixity^>ic«ftxving:th9|roiily, as at kaft an ufefiil land elegant, ab^fe- 
viatioo^fbeiq^ xcmtx pleafin^ tq the ej^e than th; ds. may bq feenr5by i;he 
ilTK^di^j'JRi^^'C^Qipafed^'ilh Mhthe, &c. Some ouy even think it a nbc^ft^ry 
idw^jfiKTrtd mabe adiftiniSlton between the £6und of th when united, apd 
Aafcqf ttbo idmrf letters, when they belong to two feparate fyllablcs. * M?my 
learned, mcttn^rcft the I0& pf this charii<5ti^r9 which We fpen^ to have igho- 
i^ti^ aboli/hed out of compliment to oujr njcighbours. They indeed relin- 
quilhed it long ago, becaufe they had lofig loft the found of it| for it id a 
lemarkabkfatft^ that there are only two .nations in Europe who havie.|)re- 
forved .the origiital prcxiunciatioo of this letter 1 i»mely> the Ejstutsii anil 

k\ - . '..'jl ^ii'i ti-'f5 .0 lo / • »^-. .:•.♦. . 1- " \ : I.../: . , •. -,. . 
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THE SAXON ALPHABET. 



K^V 



A 
B 

I 
K 

.0, 



SAXON. 



A!Sa 
B p b 

rr c 

6E e 



A kind of ItaKc d^b much ufed in MSS. Tbe diphi- 

tliong os^ ^, OT'e&y occuiii continually, where we ndvr uib the 

fingle a, or e. The firft i5 mafi:£ftqueiit xa theBono^SaKon. 

A chamSer is' found m coins and*MS& whichTefetiil^lcs 

the 6 or p of thetOretic alphabet £> which «bffi»rs! 'from 

the F of the Greeksonly by thfe additibn of tbe homibtitai 

['line belqwr/and. is often Inuid in ccnsiwithovt ttymajrbe 

2>H'h'* ts)ifidered ai older t&an lira drcdar ibim of ith< Rokniik 

i^'^ ^ |lotrt3prjC; ft b'tfae Hebrevv > or ^tuniedihim the leftta^ 

L X t I ^' '^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^' <^dend]r varbcidns of' C and C. 

Caics was pmnoonced'OrAiufl m tfie time of Qmin^ilwr; 

fVom the m» fides cf W triangle % the Hebrew Daitttfa> 

the Greeks formed their A hy adding the fhirJi ^ J^ 

mans converted one of the angles^ into a; ftmidtde, P^ 

ithich^ being tnmed the contrary w^ beomies 4^ the di ti£ 

tbe Mcefo-Gothic alphiftjet. See ttie Runic aiphabctu^ /^ 

The Saxons dotted the y inftead of the i, beipg at ftrft 
pefhapd written q, the Q twice doffed of the <>ernutt»^'aiid 
the 1 of the Uljjhilo-Gothic alphabet^ which correfponds 
with the t in the Alexandrian^ Besa, and other old MA&. 
of the New Teftament; as lOTAAC. iAOMTEC« ll?n¥* 
i>i%}rAk>^i^\ The Irilh dotted the Saxon 5 inftead of the y . 
t» • IWI^eihef the ^d Skxons had the letter K, and difcarded it^ like the Ko- 
iflHril^Itcno^ n<it; <;: was generally uf^d till the Danes and Normsdi^ in- 
troduced K ; probably from the Runic F. It is ufed at jwefent, as fot- 
merly, in order to prevent the foft found of C. See the Runic alphabet. 

The Roman M is generally found both in Anglo-Saxon and Dano-Saxon 
coins ; being more cafily fhaped by the monetartu All letters may be ob- 

H a ferved 
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DilS 
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V -I 
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T ■ :t 
UYu 



^ yxa p 



X + x 
Y T y 
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ferved to aflume an angular form in coins,' types, monumental inforipttons^ 
&c. whereas in writing they naturally run into circles, femicircles, and.il0iti» 
rifhes! CD feems to corfefpond with the flebrew d, having a&..add^Qal 
ftroke to the left, to (Hftinguilh it from n, with which, neveithdeis, itrha$ 
beefi often confounded. See the Iflandic alphabet, &c. &c, .^ <. 

r^ feems to be derived from the Runic k, or Jk, by adding a p^rpetudjU 
culiir/ SfeeTrdeffbr Warm's Literatum Runica, p. 1 15, Hafo, 165 ;.' , i 

O dpfyears in various forms on eom^; fomedmes it. afiuities the figure pf 
a cfoTs* wifh a circle defcribed in the centre;- fmnerimes it itpvcfcRU 2Ljfuatr,e 
infteadof avr/Vr/^, &c. &c. Vid. Htckes. Diflert Epift. p. 168. 

'i^'he iSaxons; like the latter Romans, expfefled the p^ of the HehifC*s, 
the ^^'Or Koppa of the Cadmean^Greeks> the if < of the Goths, &C/by.,tw) 
or ttiree chambers inftead of one ; Cj>, cw, quu> or cu. If this be ftiiefs^ 
it was^ib'^l^ in the refined orthography of the Greeks a^ RqfnabSr;:K9v*^, 
o^ToV, ^uattus, &c: ' QJndeed very feldfom occurs in Saxon MSS» . 

'V',;ot'V,'is nothlrig^ morenor lefs than y-Gf^yw^,.^ die French call it, 
th^ Gr^k'TJ or u, dielArin v, &C;-and fo ufed in coins and M$S.,-> Ma-t 
derh' G'f amniatiins haw tailed it to the rank o( a confcnant ! <- ) [ t ;. 

.' Yi o^ \x diifefs bnly in" form from the iEoUc digamma, F, or p, by clpf- 
ing'the two horizontal lines which proceed from- the perpendicular. ; Jp x^^) 
rjii^dite t>t the fend of a word or a fy liable it retaias its original fpupd. pf, 
wi'yu,'9v, 06, bf'the iB^'and li of the Welfli. It is fomctiines cQ»f(syii4cd; 
" * . <...,•. ^ \ . .^. . 

•^'Tbcfc chartftcrs flood for the number 90^ in all thofc langua^^ if wc except the He- 
brew 5 '^bf* bf &ixie.aieaii0 or otbev thejf, tbe Jetted preceding p in .the alphabet of that lan- 
gpvg^^ ^ppjQarp '^o^ ^ave uiiirped its place, if we may judge from the arrangement that is 
made of the letters in Pfal. cxix. and in other places ; as in Prov. xxi. lo. &'c. and fix tiities 
in the Lamentations of Jeremiah. The Greek ^, or Kopp'a, for 90^ Is flill to be feeri in moft 
MSS. and printed editions of Thucydides, and other Greek 'authors, whofe works are tlivlded 
inld'cnApters;" Vfde Quindlil. Gefner. |. 4, 9. ed. dxon. MoRtfauoon; Pal»ogr« Gr^p. 569. 
Ariftojih. fjub. V. aj, cum nott. edd. in.'voc, K»V9r«m^, I fjifpcft th^t the Samecp Qf the 
Hcbreiv dphobct ^n) w?8 i.ntro4ttcie4« itj -a ^time^cornpfrativcly modern, by thofe who could 
V<>^,p.5^n^>fnoe th^ Sfhin, (p^ ff\ Jl^ tjie fan^ous word Sb'Mokth, which the Ephrainiites 
foftencd into Sihl^ktb, to the great contempt of thofe who retained the'orlgi^lar prtntrti- 
ciation. The Germans have prefervcd t!ie proper prohunaaiion of this chiVa^ef/ but they^ure 
obliged to ufe tbra characters (fch) in tha JymloHzath/i of it. 

with 
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with'P^iin coins widMSS, Hei>€e Sir, H.. Seville j;ead^Edpard for Ed- 
wafd,'i8cc.' ' In the begiomng of a: word or fyll^ble it is! the Rpman V, 

Z oif imirfe i$ a variation of. 8, Z ; Z> C» i» ^^ ex^wfe a diftin^ion q( 
{(p&nd. ' ,Tte Romans gcijcrallyrufod ff i^a- x, a3 in cat^for ^«#? ; /*a^^3 Gr, 
Befides the foRpgoing chaca^crfe, ii a-, IT, ft> j for ji, &c. &c, are frcqjiently, 
foa^ in Sax<lkn'l!liSS& S9} for if,. we ieem to hare bqrrowed from the 
French, our guides in typography 4s iq ev€;ry thing ^Ifc, n[»king. no, diftipc- 
tion between the fihall letter and the capital \ but the fimjlarity of f an4 f 
certainly occafioqsmanynufiiakes in printing, fyfkiet^ or thaty /j, /?/, or and, 
i, vel, &.(?rj &c. are corpmon abbrevi^ions m MSS. an4 printed bpoks. ,., 
c^Ftfft /n&tf;^^ of thje SaxQa.'alphlrt)et>.D,.fl, or J>, correfppfidin^ witb ,the 
0<«*kr e, Sr, ft, aad* the Kunic J, wliicb , has been* called TipfTi^ ftqn* v^the 
&]fakb U'kich pierces the bocjy of the perpendicular line- in the firft, is iip; 
fortunately become.obfolete. Tlie, Gothic 0> to exprefs hw-;,^ cwr.)the.quhw 
of the Scoto^Saxctn^Hwaa equally worthy of being prefcrved, and,^s i^ is a 
handfome letter, may yet be revived^ I have thcwfore. procured, fomety^s 
to reprefent this-^and fome other lonjg-forgotten ch^racSbers^ the^ founds of 
which they are. the fymbols .Being, but imperfedlly rep^dented by. our. pre- ^ 
fcnt fyftem of . tj'pography ; much l^fs can we print correA (editions , of 
Ghauoer, Gawin- Dpuglas, &c. without thepi. The ufe of ^ B .^^d^^is ^ti- 
culariy rtecelftry, and might be of great. fervice cven-po]v^|iQ^^lpqjy tq^en^^ 
able us- to diftioguifh .the different Xounds of /A.,i|i fyrh.wor^s^^ thy and 
thighf this and )hijlley thai and thatch, &c. &c. but alfo to lead alt future 
grammarians into a rational fyftem of orthography and orthoepy. ,Atvthe 
fanie time I beg leave to obferve; that I do not .wiih to iitfnxlttce any iup«er: 
ceflary innovations, where cuftom has fo long prevailed. Some may ctwv 
think, that.evejry alphabet might be re^iuced to about nine fimph confonants'y 
and mevow^ht all the reft: be^ nicje.dijftinfftions, elegant abbreviations, 
artificial combinations, &c. &c. invented by Pythagoras and others^ in times 
comparatively modern, and contmucdifince. under different forms, fro vario 
genio ac lihiiufcriptorum. But *e fcUtt^ ^hat 4»)lGef Cainty has. anfeli io-ube 
Hebrew and Runic languages, frorfi the adoption of-rtiirmte/WT^/^'to fupply 
the deficiency of letters. See x^t Runic alphabef in the next page: 
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[. The Mcc(b.Gothic Alphabet of XJlphifas. 



r.l 



I. 

i- 

4- 
7* 



^4-. . 


abfi. 


rir. 


A rf *. 


Qjtim 


<a V M VL 


'^^<\. 


■ ;i.;T 



8, hAl-% 
lo* 1 !<<• 
JO- A/a« 
JO. H » »• 



6o- giys'* 
7o. n « • •». 
8o. n^«-. 

9o- H f ^* 

loo* K ^ f« 
3 oo- T ^ «•• 



4oo» 0f*^ ^f 
700. v^**^**^ ' 

800* h^^' 

iooo.4ihsnHdL- 



i. The Scjrtho-Gotbic, Runic, Qinbric> or Scandk alphabet^ 

jp P V. Fie, or feoh. fee, 
' n U. tfr, /ifrri fcintiila, vel pkvia. 



A 0» Ojtftfimm BuToints. 
J^\^ JEt Ridhr, or rad» rii/^r. 
F K. l^aun, or ken, tf/c/y/. 

K ^i NaAir; or hyd, mrJ^ 
I I*: Jidi ij^t Stni« jn9J^ bo4» ic€* 
4, A. jMt» fwi proventus» 
. ii'i S. Slgcl, or (bl, faily or y«»fc 



t» 4 T. Tyr. tMr^usj Mars, &c* 

B B* Biarkan, or birk, becula, 'Inrclu 

^ L. Lagur, ti^war. > 

7 M. Madur, I04I9* 

F V W. Sttn^en fie, or wcii» 

^ Y. Stungen ur. 

> Th. 5riyn|^eirda(s, or thorn, j^. 

I C J&pv-fol.' 

y G* Sumgen kauo. 

i £• Stungen jts. 

B P* ^/m^^iibirk/or biarkan. 



la %his alphabet I have followed the order of the Runic cbara&crs, as they are 
placed for golden numbers and dominical letters in the old calendars. la 
the modern (eries they ftand thus, in compliance with modern alphabctt : 

-^A pyic'fvi iE Ff Fg:Kh II Fk M Tm Kn^o BfEHq^RAr Hs 
. 1'4t Iiu Fw *lix flY >TH. 

3. The' Iflandlc alphabet ; the fame with thfe Franco-Teutonic, modern Gcr* 
>-' man, Danish, Swedish, English Black letter, &c &c» 

A(cbcf0^ilImno{>qtf0tiiPiorP9$K 

The Lord's Ptfayar in thia Mcient langmge* ) 

^atJ'er 'a^t" tit (bm <rt i (fymnrnn/ l^t^tft tin r^kfnf Cihbmc liitlHi^ 
tkt»t »iiiH 4^tie/ X0 4 3¥^f fbn 4 ^^^nm/ (Bieff hi ^ i ti40 wnhaf^ 
TbtcuA/ O0 ^0ieflrc#tiorar.@fiiUbar/ jbfetntncr fpergicfiiKi tiowtt @{iilbinau^ 
mm/ (D0 inletb of ecfe t ^dfbte/ ^Ibr frelfa (u C|p fv4 il^l/ I>tijab Un cr 
^ijf cb/ 00 Vnodtr/ 00 dpcb/ in Allbcr allba/ 2tmcn. 

In 
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In the Gothic alphal;)et it will \>Ci feen> that I haye changed the common 
order of the letters, and introduced two new charadlers ! The former of thefe 
inriovaticiii^ h<yvev)er, is fuppofted by authofity which cannot be'rcfifted; 
for I h^^ paerely followed the order in which I , iSind th^ letters placed in 
the,ina«gin of the Moefo-Gothic Qofpels. As they^ftapdj^here for /n(}nfers, 
as regidarlj|r a» the Hebrew letfec^ in many parts of the Old Teilameffi^ it 
occurr&d tb mfe, that lince Junius and others haftily adopted the A, Bj C, 
of the modern languages, and printed their alphabets according to their own 
iancy, it was neccffary to. have recourfe to fpme higher authority. On 
comparing my alphabet afterwards with the Greek and the Hebrew^ J was 
agtO^oly furprized to find, that they aljjioft entirely coincided, ^^r^the 
other innovation, dJaciAttodAuSlion.pf two new charadlers into the ajpjial^et, 
or rather, perhapsy the rbvix^ tif the old, I ref^ th« »ader tathe faiAe^u- 
thorityi^ahd' to a MS.'tteatife On th Letters and Language of the Goths, 
mentioned by. ProfeiflTor Thwaites in the notes to his Moefo-Gotliic alpha- 
bet. See alfo the four alphabets of J. Hepbutn^.i. «^. the^ Go$bi4> tjip 5fe- 
tic, the Scythian, and the Maflagetic, engraved in Hkdces^s.iThjefAmis, 
Gram. Ifland. p. 4. The Runic alphabet has been reftojred on the; :fepi6\p5an. 



4s a mere experiment, I have ventured to enlarge my original defijgn, by 
pubUfhing an extraA from King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon verfidn of Orofius, 
in which I have retained the \ only of the Saxon alphabet, for the reafons 
before mentioned. Whether antiquaries in general will approve or condiemn 
the innovation, I know not ; but I have the fatis&Aion of aiTuring them 
and the. pnbkc, that I had an opportunity of ihewing the firfl: ihqet to a 
Grendeman of the highefl authority and experience as an a^itiquary, when 
he was lately at Oxford, and that he was kindly pleafed to give me his un- 
quahfied approb^oa of the wlipk plan ; aod with a liberal and patriotic 
^Mai:for the advancement of l^pn learnuig, and the. knQ\\{ledge of pur 
^agbfii. antiquities^ Jie aMb figni£ed ^ thni£ime "tiaat \x\% noble inteiuiqn fif 
fending to the Uftiverfity all his valuable printed books and manufcripts 
relating to thofe fubjeAs ! / 

En. 
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Encouraged and animated by fo generous a donation, though my labours 
may fail of fuccefs, or may be executed in a manner unworthy of public p»^ 
tronage, I feel it to be my duty to contribute fome litrie aftiftance to that 
cultivation of this too much neglefted branch of Englifli literature. 

I have begun therefore with a very eafy and pure fpecimen of the Saxon 
language, which claims the immortal Alfi-ed for its author ! It defcribes the 
land-marks, or boundaries, of all Europe, as they were known in the nhiA 
century ; and it is a very valuable and neceflary document to illuftrate the 
geography of the middle ages. That part of it which contains an authen- 
tic hiftory of three Voyages made in the North seas in the 
•NINTH CENTiTR'Y, onc of wliich is a profeflcd voyage of discovery, 
was inferred by King Alfred himfelf into his vcrlion of Oroiius, and it is 
giwierally believed to be the original compofition of that truly great man. 
The vnbeKeving reader, however, may confult the Prefece of the Hon. Mr. 
Daike« Barrington, brother to the prefent Biihop of Durham, in his 
iidition of this work, if he happens to have a copy of it. It was from this 
publication of Mr. Barrington, now become very fcarce, irf which I have a 
prefentation copy, with a MS. letter of the editor, through the friendihip of 
Mr. Price, the Bodleian Librarian, that I iirft intended to reprint this va^ 
luable extraft ; and \ concluded, from Mr. Barrington's general knowledge 
as an antiquary, and from his acquaintance with the Saxon language in par- 
ticular, that I ihoul^ have vary litde/moje to dp th(b to deliver tWfe copy to 
the compoGitor, /aJante p-elo ; but, on examination, I found the text of his 
book fo inaccurately [mnted, and the tranflation in many parts fo com- 
pletely unintelligible, that I determined to collate ti\c whole with the Ju- 
nian tranfcript from the Cotton library, (Tib. B. i.) and other MSS. and 
printed books in the Bodleian. I have dfo revifed the tranflation through- 
out, and only followed him in thofc places where I law no reafon to depart 
from him. I have preferved fome of his notes, as well as the geographical il- 
luftrations of Mr. J. Reinhold Forfter, who, having failed rotmd the worlp, 
and being particularly famous for his knowledge of the North of Europe, 
bo^ by land and fea, muft be con£dered as a valuable ccHiunentator on the 
geograp^hy of Alfred and Qroiius. 

THB 
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THE 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 



BY 



KING ALFRED, &c. 



JN U wille vnc ymb Europe land-gemaere reccan. fwa mycel fwa we hit . 
fyrmeft witon:. Fram j^aere 6a Danais weft djf Rin Ja ea. (feo wylj> of j^aem 
beorge ]re man Alpis hsDt.. and yrn]> ]»onne nor^rihte on ]>aes garfec^es earm 
]>e ]>det land utan ymbli]> ]>e man Bryttannia haet.) and eft fu]> djf Donua* ]>a 
€a. (]»aere aewylme ^ is neah ]>aere £a Rines. and is fi]y])an eaft ymende wi]^ 
Nor))an Creca-lande ut on J^one Wendel fae.) and norj) on J^one garfege J>c 
man Cwen fe haet* binnan ]>aem fyndon manega ]>eoda. ac hit man haet eall 
Germania:. Donne wij> norj^an Donua aewylme and be eaftan Rine fyndon 
Ea&francan^ and be fu]>.an him fyndon Swae&s. on .o]>re healfe ^vose 6a Do- 
nua. and be (u^fm him and be eaftan fyndon Baeg]»-ware. fe dael ]>e man 
Regnef-burh haet. and rihte be eaftan him fyndon Berne, and eaft nor]> fin- 
don Dyringas. and be nor)^n him fyndon eald Seaxan. and be nor]>an- 
weftan him fyndon Fryfan. and be weftan eald Seaxum is JEKt mu]>a ^aere 
6a and Fryfland. and |?anon weft nor]» is ]>det land ]>e man Angle haet. and 
Siliende. and fumne dael Dena. and be nor{>an him is Apdrede. and eaft 
nor]> wylte ^e man Haefeldan ^ hset. and be eaftan him is Wineda land. ]>e 
man haet^yfyle. and eaft (ujf ofer fumne dael Maroaro. and hi Maroaro 
habbaj> be weftan him Dyringas and Behemas and Baeg]>ware healfe. and 

* Donaw is preferred bj Milton to the latinized term Danube, J. I. 

^ Henoi the name of Ewelm in Oxfordfhire. J, /. 

' I have adopted the afpiratc H here from a various reading. J^ L > 

' I a be 
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be fujian him on o]>re healfc Donua })88re ea is }»aet land Carendre. fn^) o| ^ 
beorgas }>e man Alpis hast, to ]>aBm iloan beorgum licga}» Baa^wor^ k'^dt 
gemajre and Swssfa:. Donne be eaftan Carendran landc b^ondan |>»m 
weftenne is Palgara Inod. and beeaftaa |wm k Crecaland. Md be eaftto 
Meroaro lande is Wiflcland. and be caftan ]?aem find Datia *. ]?a )>e iu w»r 
ron Gottan:. Be narjfan eaftan Maroara fyndon Dalamenfan. and be eaftan 
Dalamenfam linden Horithi. and be hor]>an Dalameniam findon Surp&. and 
be weftan him ftndon Syfel^. Be nor)mn Horiti is Msegj^aland. and be 
norj^an MaegJ^aland i» Sermendfe i^ ]ra beorgas Biffin, and be weftan fuj> 
Denum i% ]>ae8 garfecges earm ^e li]^ ymbutan ]>det land Brittannia* and 
be xior]an him is j^aes faes earm })c man haet Oft fas. and be eaftaf> him 
and be nor]Hsn him fyndon nor]r Den6. aeg]>er ge on ]»a9m maran iandum 
ge oo ]»m iglandutn. and be eaftan him fyndgn Afdredi. and be fujiaa 
him-is JBlfe'nm^^ JTsere ea. and eald Seaxha fum dacl:. Nofj> Dcn^ hab^ 
bi^ bim bft noijian JK^ne ikan iaas «^m ]^ man Oft feb haet. and be ealhm 
him' fyndon 0(H j>a ieode. at^d Afdredd be fujmn:. Ofti habbo^ be nor|»an 
him-^eacilcan fsBs^arm. and Winedas and Burgendas. and be fu|»an him 
fyndon HaBfeldam. Burgendaa habba|> ^one ylcan faw earm be weftan 
him. and Sweon be noi^n. and be t^aftan him fint Sern^tidd. and be 
fu}>3n him Surf^:. Sweon h^ba]> be fu)»an him ])one lies earm Ofti. and be 
eaftan hSn Stttnendft* and be nor^n ofer ^a weftennu is Cwen land, and 
be weftan iioz)ian him fisidon Scride^Finm^. and be vi<eftan NorJHnenn. 

*^ Oht-here fapde his Waforde -ffilfrede fcynincge ]>2Bt he eaira N^rjimanna 
" norjuneft bude:. He cwae|> J^t he bude on )>a?m landc nor^weardum wi^ 
^< ]>a weft fae. he faede ]>eah jwet j^set land fy fwy]>e lang nor)) ]>anon. ac hit k 
*' call wefte buton on feawnm ftowum. fticce maelum wicis^ Finnas. on 
** hunta)^ on wintru. and on fmnerax)n fifoo]« be )^aere fa?:. He faede ]>8Ct 
" he art fumum cyrre wolde fandian hu lan^ j^act land noi)i-r^t la^gc* o)ljft 
*' hwasther aenig man be nor^an ]>a?m weftene bude:. Da for he nor]?rihte 

^ Ctu. Daae f c is oAea confounded with t in Saxon MSS. not to mention that Dacia 
and Datia are generillf {>f0mhrooed alike. Dac^ being once written Dd^^ then Dacla, the 
tranfition 'to Datia appears natural and obvioui. But perhaps the countty ia put inadirer- 
tently for the inhabtUiits. The Words of Orofiua are : '' Dacia» ubi et Gothia/ J. J. 
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^ be fo^ibttitj'istblm eainexv^ ^BSt wefte land, on jiftt ileorbbiid and 
^' ya. wid (as «t|B btoc^hotA^f dagiis« ^a wbbs ^he fwa fdor noi^ fwa^fwli hwddl 
** konbn fyrwft faraji' Jiaforhe j?a gyt notJ>-rybte fiva kt mihte cn^^tii 
^ of^rom ^rimdagum ge&giisn. i)a beah« )wt iaml Jilasr :eafi&tybte o)>]»e £6 
'^fse ifi en ]>iet land, heisyfte hwse^. baton hetlvifte^st h^i^wrbaA 
^ weftan windes. o}>]ie bwone Qbr}>an. ^uad (eglede j^aDon cs^ be laivdllvdL 
^' fMi he mifate on &awer .dj^unv gefeglian. ]>a foeolde be bidan tyhJb^. 
'^ nor]»an windes. for}^an ]>a&t land })a&r beah fu];rihte o^ fio fie in on ^xt 
^^ land he nyfte bvae^er* ))et fegledeh&j^amn fu^hte be lande fwa fwa ht 
*^ mihte on fif dagum gefeg^iafi:^ Da la^ ^aer an mycel ea up in y^t land* 
^< ]»i cyndcm by up in on ]»a ea. for Jiarm hy ne dorfton for]^ be'^asre ea feg-^ 
^' liail fior aofii]^.' for jiem ])i0t land wies eall geb6n ^ on oJMre healfe j^aere 
'^ oai. ine nieti;e fae ser tian;gebdn land fyyjfan be frahn hy« i^nom hatne 
^^ for. ac fakn waes eaiae rfcg wefte land on J^aet Aeorbord butan fifceran 
*^ and fugckran and huntan. and ]»aBt iraeron ealle F^ntias. and him wars a* 
^^ wid fffi on ^t baec4rard:. Da Beornaas hasfdon im^jfc well geb6n hyrd 
^< land, ^uc hi ne dorftcm ^asr on cuman* ^c Jima Terfencia land waes eall 
^^ wefte. butan ^r huntan gewicodon. o\ljfC fifceras. oJ>J>e fugeleras.? 

'< Fela fpella hiin faedon ]ya Beonnas. legj^r ge of hyra agenum lande 
(^ ge of Ifstm lande ^t ymb hy utan wsran. ac he nyfte hwset \iQtB {djfts wrs, 
^< ibr J^aem he hyt fylf ne ge&ah:. Da Finnas (him ]^uhte) and )>a Beorma^ 
^^ fprscon Deah an gfSjfcodc:. Swi]^oft he for ]>yder to ^can y^n landed 
<^ fceawung^. for Jiaem horf-hwaelum. for ]^sem hi habba]> fwy]^ 8&)>ele ban on 
*• hyra to^m. ]^ tej) hy brotort fume )WBm cynincge. and hyra hyd bi^ 
'^ fwi]?e god cf CD fciprapum:. Se hwael bi]^ tnicle l^efla ]ronne ojnre hwalas* 

« Thifl word b not tianilated well by Mr. Banington, ^' th« land /tf>r;' &c; It is ^e pre* 
terit from the verb hajgrn, or bj^ao, 'ko it^ta^ or ^m^ | Bad well .es|»refts the bend or turn of 
the land to the eaft at the North Cape. Ii occvrs s^s^n a fev tees below. ,p^« /. 

' Mr. Barrington improperly prints jeboa hcrp, and ssbunb in the next line. I find ^ebda 
In the Junian tranfcript with a daih over the 6 in both places, perhaps as a mark of con« 
tra6\:ion for ^ebu^en^ as we find taen ufed hy our poets for iakM. So below» i '^ ufed lik« 
the Scottiih abbreviaUpn i» a*, ca' iaMia« wa*, Sec. ftr tfff, cgHJaB^JkaU, wuaU^ && a^iignifie* 
4lU ahsfoys, at all unus, &a iranflaled iimply, « wndg^faa^ by Mr. iBarriagton 1 y. /. 

c " Hic inci|>it lacuna in Cod. MS. Landeodal. .qua jlabmat oifque ad cap. is. lib. i. p. ao.** 
Marginal note by Dr. Marfhall in the Juoian ^traofciipt of Alfrod'a Ocofiat^ p. <». y, L -' 
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:'*jie bij^'he lengr^ jjonrie fyfan elnajao^. ac on his agnum lande? is fe bet- 
*^ ^a .hwal hui^tak. ]>i beo)^ eahta and feowcrtiges elna lange. and ]>« mseftaa 
^^. iifti^? ^Ina lange. J>ara he faede )>aet he fyxa fum ofsloge fyxtig* piirtwam 
*^ dagum:* . He ^waes fwy^e fpcdig man on J^aem sehtum J>e heora fpeda pn 
** fceoj). ]?aBt is on wildrum^:. He haefde ]>a gyt. J?a he )>one cyning fohte, 
'^^ tamra, deora ,unbebohtra iyx bund* ^^a deor hi hataj> hranas) Jjara wsron 
** fypc ftaej-hranas. )>a beoj) fw3'|>e dyre mid Finnum. for J^aem hy £o]f ]>a 
5^ wildan hrana3 mid:. 

** He; wass in,id^2Bm fyrftutn mannum on J>aem lande. nsefde he j^eah ma 
^* J^qnne twentig , hryj^era and tweiU ig . fceapa and twentig fwyna. and J)$et 
*^ lytle ^aet he pEede he erede mid horfan, ac hyra dr is maA on.))8Bm gafole 
^^ J»e pa Finnas him gylda]». ]^$et gafol bi]t on deora fellimi. ani^ op fug^Ia 
*^ ifi^run^ and hwales bane* and on j)aBm fciprapum Je beoJ> oiF hwaejes 
*^ hy4e gpwopht and of feoles:. ^^Eghwilc gyh be hys gebyrdum. fe byr- 
*,^ defta fceal gyldan fiftynje riiear|>e$ fell.. and fif hranes. and an beran ifel: 
" and jtyn ambra fej^ra. and bei^nne kyttel o])^e yterenne. and twegen fcip- 
" fapas. 3egj>er fy fyxtig dna lang.. ojcr fy of hwaeles hyde geworht. c^ef 
"oflioles;. 

^* He faede )>aBt nor]>manna land waere fwy)>e lang and fwy^ fmael:. Eal 
<' ^xt his man a)^r o^jfc ettah o]>))e erian msg. ^xt li^ wi]» ]>a las. and ])^t is 
<^ j^ah.on fumum Aowum fwy]>e cludig. and licga]^ wilde moras wi^ eaftan. 
<« and wt^ upp on emnlange ]>aem bynum landeu On yxm morum eardia]) 
^' FinnaSo and ]>det byne land is eafte-weard bradoft. and fymle fwa nor^or 
<< fwa fmaelre:. Fafleweard hit maeg bion fyxtig mila brad. o\ljfC hwene 
f^ braedre. and midde-weard ]^ritig o]>]>e bradre. and «ior]?eweard he cwse]^ 
«' (J>2Br hit fmaloft waere) J>aBt hit*mihte be©n J>reora mila brad to ^xm more. 
'^ and fe mor fy]>])an on fumum ftovvum fwa brad fwa man Oixg on twam 
*' wucum oferfcran. and on fumum ftowum fwa brad fjp^ra man miasg on fySL 
« dagum ofcrferan:. Donne is to emnes )>aem lande fuj>weardum on ojfer 
^* healfe hxs mores Sweoland. oJ> J)aet land nor]>weard. and to emnes J)xm 

. * I conceive this ibonld be jjxz. D. B. NibU neajfe. See the Iranflatton. J, L 
^ pilbpnm mufi be here ofed as a contra£lion for pilbeopuni, or nvtld deer. D. B. There is 
no peceflit/, I think, for this fonced' contraAion, of which there is no fimilar example. It 
refel^ to sebcoin above. See the JSo^Uh tranflatibn. y, L 
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^' ikiid n(*i>weaWum Cwena land:, ©a Cwenas hergiaj^ hwitubi on pa 'n6r|i-' 
•^ nieh ofer J>6ne nior. h'wBam j>a nor])'aien on hy. andtjiser lint fwy]>e 
^ hiicle m6ras ^srfce geond ^i moras, and bera^ ]>a*Cwenas hyra ^cypii ofer 
*^Ian(J on ]>a meras. and ]>anon HergiaJ^ 6n J^'a nor^men. hy habba]^ f^)f^. 
? lytle (fcypa and fwyj^e Tcohtc:.*^ 

; '^ Oht-hcrc fsede ]>aBt lio fcir hatte Halgoland Jfe he oh bude:. tie cwsejr 
^^ ]^set nan man ne bude.be n6r]?an him:. iDonhe is an port on fu]?wearddm 
^' ^ddm lande. ]»onne man haet Sciringes heal. ]>yder he cwae]» ^aet man n6 
^ mihte gefeglian on anum monjie. gyf man on hiht wicodc^and aelce daeg 
^, lisfde anibyme wind, and eaUe ]>a hwile he fceal fegli^ be lande. and on 
^^ faet fteor-bord him bi^ aereft Ira-land, and JTonne )?a igland*^* j>e fynd be* 
^/ twux'Ira-lahde and l^iifum land- j^onne- is*]>is land d|y he cyin^ to Scirih- 
*^ gcs heale. and ealne weg on ]^*t baec-bord Norjjwege* bi fujiah J^onif Sci- 
^^ rihges heal fyl]^ fwij^e micel fas up in on ]»aet land, feo is brader {Kmne 
^f aenig man oferfeon miaege.' (and is Gotland on opre healfi^ ongeaii^and 
*^ !i^j>a Si!Ieiide) feo fae lij> maenig hund ihila up in on j^aet land:. Aiid of 
^. Stiririges heale he cwae]> )>aet he feglode bri fif dagan \o ]«erti porte J^ 
f ^ mon haet aet Hasbum. fe fient betwuh Winedum and Sca^cimi^ and 
^' 'Angle, arid hyr]> in on Dene:. 

.' *^ Da he ]?iderweard feglode fram Sciringes heale. pa wass him on baet- 
^bord Dena mearc. and on paet fteor-bord wid fae. pry dagas:. ' And pa 
^* twegeh dagas ser he to Haepum come him waes on paet fteor-bord Got- 
'^ land, and^ittende. and iglanda fela. on paem landum eardodon Engle scr 
*^ hi hiderx)h land comon. and him waes pa twegen dagas on past bxc-bc^d 
^' pa igland pe in Dene-mearce hyrap:. 

** Wuiflftan faede paet he gefo're of Ha?pum. paet he waerc on Trufo on 
\^ fyfan dagum and nihtum. paet paet fcyp waes ealne weg ymende under 
" fegle. Weonodland him waes on fteor-bord. and on bxc-bord him waes 
^^ Langaland and Lacland and Falfter and Sc6n-eg. and pas land eall yrap 
'^ to Dene-meaircan. and ponne Burgenda land waes us on baec-bofd. and 

' I -fiifptA ibis (hould be pacobe> or nvatcbed, D. B. 

^ Many words in Saxon were tbe fame both in the Angular and plural number ; aa even 
to this day two mlUt twofwnd, kc are vulgar expceffions for two Mesp two fmmds, &c. J.L 
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^ fti habbo^ isim fylf qroifi^:. Dontie dSiHr Bargcncla 'faxide mtwn ii$ ]iad 
^^IunI ]^a -fyiid'Katene aercft Bkcit^ai-eg'^ and Meorr. and EoWfand^aiid 
^^Md^icf. m basc-bord. dnd {ku land hyra^ to Sw€oti; and WeModllaiid 
u wsei tfs eahie tvtg on- fteorfkMxi c^ Wlide mnftafi:. Beo Wilte is l#y^e 
'^^mycel €a. and hio to % Widand and Weonodland. aod^^t Widand 
4^%^mpt>'ta'£fhitti; aticf fe»l¥iik fi^ ik of Wettnbdkmile. and ]i|» in 
H:HhiM^. aifd^ E0!tattt is bum fifteae^ mila farad:. Dofine c]n«|r Bfiog 

1K«aflMrlii9Sfttein. dr^a^mntete ^ Iftife fttmdc]^ 10 fla^/ and cvm^ ut 

'^CMuMf 'in'Efttiifare Rfin^ e^atr of IhAl^cfe and WMe fo^an of Winod 
*^lttd^* aiid^ootle bemfT^19'ille-B!yg'ftt«e naman. bxA Kg(^ of ^in mere 

' <MciB and tidi^oit fk. fo^httrr^^iBet ^9M&mvi^t. EM Eaftfand is 

"^fiirjfft Akd. and j>ifef bi]> fwyfe martjgbotlh a»d on^ailccrt byri^ W^ cy- 
^^flfihgi/iimi ^r bi)' fwyj^e mkd &umg and fifcn^; aftd ft cyniiig and ^ ri- 
^ oiffiaict teinttdtmc^ ttiytani^ meolc/ aid )pa oh f fci ^ffl i and^jiia |feowaa 
iNittoBb^^medor. '^ £fefir M|» ftiT^e mycel gewimi betvirt o tt aft ^ faini a*d ne 

i'^ ^h l^ jJi ijttAi^ dilcr^brcwen inid Eftuoi. ac ^ser bt}» m^do genoS:. '^ 
-"^^i^d^M » mid ISftmti ^w. J^onne ]iasr h\} man <kadi ]wt he*li)rinne 
<^ wi£3rbasaied mid his magum and freoBdam moaaf^. gcbmixtai tMgtn^ 

' ^^ aokl ^k kynuiges and ]ia o]^re heah-]^ungene men fffu mide leng f^z hi 
^mifran' fpeda faabfta)^/ hwiktm healf gear )fZbi hi bttf i mfiaiUdni e d fed 
^ ii^ga^ bu6n ebifaa bn hjrra hnfum, and ealle ]»a kwile ^ |tet Kc b^ inne 
^ ^r £ceai beon gedtync and plega eljf ^one daeg ^ hi hknr fofbeern^:. 
^ {>D0ne ]>y ilcan dxg hi hineto ^m dde beran wylla]i }onnt todaeli^ hi 

' ^^ his fisoh. ^aet ^r to-lafe bi^ a^er ]>a»m gedrynce and j^sem pfegan. on £f 
'* c^]>e fyx (hwilum on ma) fwa fwa ^r febs andefn bi]»:. Alecgaf^ lit 
^ ]»eiuie for hwaega mii anre mile J^tlne mseftan del fram ^aem tune, j^onne 
^ o|^eme. ]Kinne ]wfie ]»riddan o]^ ^ hyt eall aled bi^ on ^aere anre mile, and 
^ fceal beon fe leefia deel nyVft ^sem tarn ^t fe deada on li}ru ^ 

» 6^ fBvft be here uftd as. a contra^ioa ibr ei^Blaii^^ #« £i&jvi( or, as U ia more ceflnoonTy 
written, i^lanb. D. jB. 1 fufp^^t this to be merely the concluding iyllable of Blecia^-eg» 
now Blekingen, as we Hnd SGO*n*eg for Schonen,. Scania^ or Scandinavta. y, /. 

^ " Alaris milk ;** the word isjjMn is a«t trsntiated by Mr. BanringtoR ; lor what reason, 
I koownot ', h is certalaly ttit inoft imfmrtaiit wonl m tke fentenoe, as it eoBYejs to us the 
iAtdligeQCe of a icanoiis £i£i. Set tl» tnaiCattaii, 9t ndt in loeanr; '^^ L 
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^' ^iW 4^rui|& D^. fait bi]^ c^ SMumcn. sod fe qioiJiilKtfNr I«#f»v^ fe 

'": Ifo* aod bjft nialftir fa^Uwi cfdL.MdfQi||[ )^^ 

>';&giX:dyjaBi. And^jKiQe fais^I#poa b^^ ^ 4^11 a<pQiid0|r.|Qf^..by^ 

,V mm J^i|»e ut. juut fodwm^^ «id hU wiBpaufi .«gd.Juaii^«v9«d:#|r0ft 

i^^msfa^ .;iA&d:lnet45 oud £)&iwv )icaw. |me:I; ^^sCbeal; 

V J^op,jEbfli9mied« aad gyf JRU^jmor aii baa fiadk^ uafiMfc^spq^^ ]ut&«»- 

f'^cs^.oHie.iwstisrcs. by |pedo> j^ o}>cr biji (rfjpgfiwipi^ iagi i^fy. fpfiawn 

^ . Na>viriHe «3t jl]b{^;aa be Sj^m DojBiim ^a^c £a ymb C^oii^Bi^ |e li[^. i;vy^ 
»«gft9i;^xCaQflaoiiQO{K>Um (Cyeca. byiig).<Uh& (b Prafoptis^ ^ be.BQrjMiii 
C^oflyndnapplim (Cropa^byng) iq^ & fe e9nn.i^.qf (raeqiiipiJifQAcibfte^ 
Qiaa hflet Euxinus. ^d be weijtfui* noi^an ]M;»:f byn^Dopuafw^ (oKr 4a 
fcyt fjjif .eaft .uit on . jioxie. {a& Ei^dnus. said on Xu]i heajfe aod oa: nn^lbtalfe 
l^aes mu}^aa fyndon Moe;li Creca leode, aod be weftan y^rc byrig fyudoa 
Traci. aod be eoftah J^asre byrig i]fnd(Q|i Macedonie., aod be fuj^a ]wBie. by- 
tag, on fu^bealfe ]iaes faes earQafes.]^ man'hset EgeuoL fyA^M.AiWa. aad 
Coiintbui )ia land, and be weftan ii^ Connthon i$ Achaie ^iand. set 
^dQm Wendel fie:. « Das land fyndon Creca leode:. And be wdEkan Achaie, 
andlang ]»aes Weodel faes. is Dalmatia ]»ast land on noiJFhealfe J^aes faes. and 
be norjmn Daknatia fyndon Pulgaiei aiiKl Iftria. and be fuJMttx IftcU is ie 
Wendel fie )^ man haet AdriatiAsm. "itod be weftaft )ia beoi]^ |>e man hast 
Alpis. and be no^an ^att weft^h ^t is betwiiicCartn^lran and Fdlg^rum:. 
' Donne is Italia land weft nor^ lang, and eaft fu^ Jang, and hit t>eli^ Wen- 
dd fas ymb eall utan bnton weftan 901]^; a&( J^aem ende hit beticga^ ^a be- 
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qigas j^ man h«l Alpia. \i onginnaji-weftatid fram ]«m Wcndel fe irf Nir- 
bonenfe ]wefc f*dfle. attd endkj> dft eaft in Dalmatia jFsem lanc^e siet ^tn fe:? 
Da> land |^ m^n he^t Gallia Belgica* be eaftan }dsm is ik> 6a ]^ man hast 
Rih. and be f^sj^ab ^ beorgas )>e maii haet Alpis. and be weftan fc^kn fe gar- 
fecg t^e man -Iiaet Brittannifca. and be noi^ran on c^re healfe ]nes gaffecge^ 
eafrh "^Britti^nniat. 0^ hnd* be weftan, £«igore is iEquitania land*; and be 
Ai]^ >j£quitama ts ^s landed" funv dael- Narbonenfe. and be weflaii^ fu^anr 
Ifpahialand. and be weftan garfecg* be fu]»an Narboneiife is fe Wehdel fie* 
j^aer j>«lr Jftodan fee ea tit fcyt> and b^ eaftan him Frofent^fe. and be weftan 
him Pnofent-fs* ofer ^a weftenu ieo us nearre Ifpania. and be weftan him 
and be'iiorJMur Equkania. and Wiifatti ise nor^atnt. Profent4ae h8eif)r be 
nor)»an hyre )>a beorgas ]^ man Alpis hset. and be fuj^an hyre is Wcrtdel fae, 
and be nbr{»an hyre and eaftan fynd Buigend^, and Wafcan be wdHan:. If- 
pacpaiapd is jry-fcyte* aad eall naid.fleote utan ywhhxSd. .(ge ^c biopaxi' 
ymhh£e£d.ofecJpaul»d.).,ii0g^ ^ af^]^9l^ g»(ecgje gQ of )am Weadelfas:. 
An^^»|igas0na^ li]» tfu^wcA oiqpeah ^xit iglaod ^ Cbdes faat«e. and o^r 'eaft 
ongiefan ']»^tland Narbonenfet'and fe:]^nd4a m)r]>weft oiigean Brigahtia Crallia* 
burhr; And ongean Scotland, ofer j>one faes earm. on geryhte ongean jiaentf 
mu]^ 1^ moaiia&t Scene ^. fep us Qrrre Ifpania* hyre is be weftan garfecg. 
and he nor]ian Weade^ &e* be fu^ and be eaftan feo^ us neane.I^anja« be 
iHii]wit|Msft fjnt<Equitaaia. and betnor^sui eaftan is fe weald Vytw. sod. be' 
eojfemr NarboiiMfe. and be fujian Wendel fas:. 
: Brittannia' jiast igland, hit is not^ eaft lang. and hit i^eahta fauiid ndila 

' ' An yzfOL ptyttiz, i. e. one of the gars, warda» pjnmontories, («xpa,) or angular bouada* 
Ab^, &€• Mr. Barrington improperly prints "], the abbreviation of and-y in ooiiibquence.pf 
which; iht ^rndthfi cafe fucedfsihe vfrb I T|^e word s«p in this pafiage majy /erve to 1^ a#: 
to the etymologj of Tr^A^^r, ^py-ptlb-sap, Sa](, a triple promontory or pomt of laod, im* 
mortallzed by the triumphs of Nellbn and the Britifh Navy \ J, L . 

^ Now the mouth of the Shannon i written by Cellarlus, Schennont who refers to this ytrj^ 
paflage of Orofius 5 5tf^j, St 5«ii!/i, Lat. J. I. * ! 

' ' Thb deicription of the iiland of Great Britain, tranflated from Oro/ius^ may be conh- 
pared with the following, tranflated' from Venerable Bede by the fame royal Fataphraft/t 
'f B^^QTON is garfecges Ealond Jkaet waes iugeara- ALBION haten. is gefeted betw}'h 
" iiorjxlsele and weftdzle Germanie and Gallie and Hifpanie. Jnim msefliim daelum Europe 
^< myccle fece ongegen. )»»t is Nor]» ehia hund mila lang and twa bund mila brad, hit hafa> 
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laogc fnd,i;wa hun4 niiU brad. yoM^ is be £i;^an him on o^re healfe Jises^ fa:s 
eai^es^QalUa jBdgica* and^cxi wtft^ lioal^e^&n joljftt healfe^m ^.famies is 
It^emia jpaeit igUndU aqd on iior}^ heaUe Orcadus ]x»t igUnd:. Igbieroia. ]wt 
we ScoUaivl hata)i« hitis on aelca^ haaiife ymbfaage n mid g^efige. and foiJKMi 
)^ iio funne \mr £8&]» nea'r on fed j^onne on o]^rum landq ]iasr fyndon i^y^raja 
y;cdgf» t^onof Ofx £ref t^n^ % . ^Q|^e bet woiba np^an Ib^a k^J^ y^^ 

, :^H,h»hbawc geW y*i\»:(iaU,^wopciw'd-^^ M.tQliE^;^ -', : 

t|oi| muft be intcrcftm^ to cvciy J&n^ii^ma^. Vide lib. UfAf^ }• . ^^/. ,; . , ^^ . ^^ . . 

f This rcaibn for the weat^r in Ireland being nxore mild than it is io Britain^ i$ added ty 
the royal l^ranflator^ who at the iame tiihe leaves out what'Orofius mentions with regiar^'to 
thcl«k.bf^MMi t « Hole'' (ft. Hfbemiae)' •' etiam M^a:Yii ibfula f^bkimaleflf, e^^ljifii'liStW 
<' iijA>>l>aifra,i;blo<Q6mmoda»at^e a Si^^ IM^tetsr.'^'Oioaiibii'Jci^. nm^ 

, f, Tb^«€lafi<pal vqudst witt bcie itci^ino t)»<' iJEhiiM' Ttodaf.jtf Viflgajia^sftiriJ^ loll 
agrf^ with Ofofiiif aod hif n^^ Tfi^nl^aitor^ that it fQcnil4.iif}|,Jiaxe ^ef»i> |niy:br<kf^fw^rin 
their tiroes^ when he finds an annotator on Juvenal (Sat lib. %y, ver. xi2.) doubting whe- 
ther by Thulc we arc to underftand^ Norway^ or the ijte of SchelJand, a. e, the Sfietjand i/les. 
This uncertathty, however, is pardonable in Lubinns ; but that Profeflor Hey'ne ihould wri/^ 
ilM ftUbwihg not^. Is fuiprbing: '' 'nittkiK ad noftto infbias Slfedltidieas a ftpteiitridt» Bin- 
f^tad«iieob)0ftaritlMnidaacft. Mi^ (Viig. G^org. T» 5O Th<A "uMiiMtttai 

tively examine the ^tuation of the ShetUiid ifles will %« ^aAm^itHm <?|^.. Ji«ri^^VJrr«IQ^ 
which was ignorantly fuppofcd by the ancients to be an Ifiand^ is mu^h more likely. 4q te the 
ultima TbuU than the Shetland ides. But the fa£t is^ IJland was difcovered more thsui thru 
centuries before the Chriftian aera, by Pytheas of Marfeilks ; and though the Greeks and Ro« 
fnans knew but little about it, as may be fttn in the works of Sfrabo, PolT^ras, Plutarch^ 
Kny, Pkoooptua, &c. te. yet it waa well knonm to the Noiwegisns, and thofti.^ oatiint t* 
which the Royal Geograi^er aHades, at a very early peticd. The fitoatioa of- Iflaad, nv^ by 
WffTth of Irdaad, as it is ac^irately deicribed by Kiog Alfred^ appean to deckie this long-dif* 
puted queflion in geography. Norway was ealily confounded with Ifland by the Greeks and 
Romans, becaufe Ibme part of it lies in the fame latitude, and they all imagined it to be au 
ifland ! I intend, on Ibme future occafion, to illui^rate the geography of the ancients; as far 
ad it relatotf t» the notthem parts oi Europe, y. /. ' 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRONUNCIATION. 



W HEN the Saxon language is prppedy pronounced, it Is \yy no means 
deficient in harmony, though its peculiar cfaara^leriftics are ftrength and 
^gnificance of expreffion, tc^ther with a facility and felicity of combina- 
tion, which art :ckt*diad;.iolJr \yf the cf ittjifteft. tf the Gre^. In tjic 
pronunciation of c and j;, the Saxons, long before the Norman conqueft, 
appear to have nearly coincided with the Italians, either from their rdigious 
intercourie widi the fee of Rome, or from that natural propenfity which all 
nations have to foftaen their language in the progrcfs of refinement. Thus 
our modern cb was JMaciiin%4ex|>«6ired hy^<mlf^ W Ik me word ceofen^ 
^iq/en, Cefter, Chejier^ &c. fe had the found of ^, the German ^i^, &c. as 
in the word ijnp^ ^fi^ff ifceTsa^Jfjlkennen^ ifc: ;^, the origin of the z which 
we find in S^oto-'Saxon and old 'fingtiili MSS. was ptondunced like y in 
many inftances, particularly before the vowel €(; (bmetiroes even before /?, 
», &c. as in dagas, dagum^ dajs, &c. hence the origin oi yate for gate^ ftiil 
ufed in Gloucefterfhire. Land-gemaere, gefeglian, manega, selcere, agnum 
hame, fii^emij; f^gdeno, &c. if protiouAced aoGording tx> th9 ItaNMrman* 
ner, will be found not onhsprmpniou^,^ The difficulty confifts in knowing 
when thefe doubtfid confonants are tp be ofc^nounced hard and when foft ; 
for this very purpofe, the Danifh h was early introiiuced, and c was often in- 
ferted before ^, or a double cc or double {^ was adopted, which produced 
the hard c and % ; thus kynincge for cyninge, k3ntd for cyrtel, fticce-ma$« 
lum, {ftick'-meal,) &c. were ufed as early as the time of Alfred, if we have 
the original MS. of his tranflation of Orofius, which is the belief of moft 
antiquaries. The Normans preferred the loft founds of thefe letters ; hence 
ntichel (or ndtchel) for mickle -, bridge^ for hrigg^ &c. The final e was fel- 
dom quiefcent, and generally pronounced as by the Italians to this day ; 
hence Betne is found written for Binue^ or Bohemia the Bohemians \ Dene is 
the fame with Danif the Danes. Contraflions were common ; thus, n*yfle 
for ne wift ; n'sefde, for ne hafedy had not ; ym*)?, for yrnej>, runneth^ &c. 
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Aiv origiiuil? Periplus round the North Cape, with two odier Vby^;es 
within the Baltic ; written by KING ALFRED, from the r^orts of 
two Northern Navigators, OHT-HERE and WULFSTAN, in the 
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THE 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 



BT 



KING ALFRED, &c. 



iN OW will we deibribe the geography of Europe ; fo far^ at leaft, as our 
knoWle^g^s of it extends. From the river Tanais^ weftward to the river 
Rine^ (which takes its rife from the Alps, and'runs dkedlly north thenoe- 
fotward on to the arm of the Ocean that furrcrunds Bryttania,) then fduth- 
ward to the river Daiiube>i(who{e fource is near the river Rine, running a&. 
ten^'ards^ in its courfe along the confines of Northern Greece, tffl it empties 
itfelf into the Mediterranean %) and northw»^d even unto the ocean> which 
mfen call Cwen-fea ; within thefe boundaries are many nations; but the 
whole of this tra A of country is called Germany- 
Then to the north of the fource (^ the Danube, and^o theeaft of the 
Rine, are the Eaftern Franks ' ^ ; and to the ibuth of them are the Sua-! 
iH'ans^ ; on the oppofite bank of the Danube, and to the fouth and eaft are 
the Bavarians % in that part which is called Regneiburh. Due eaft from^ 
thience are the Bohemians^, and to the nortb-eaft ^ the Thyringians ', to the 

». In the Saxon» " the Wendel-fca," which comprehended the whole of that wndirtg ot 
wandering {tz, which extended from the Euxine to the pillars of Hercules. J, L . . 
' ^ This and the following figures refer to Mr. Forftcr's notes, printed at the end of this 
tranilation, which are too ingenious and learned to be cgtifigned to oblivion, y, L 

^ £ail*north» in the Saxon, as I have before obferved with regard to the ibuth-wcfl, which 
in the Saxon is weft-iboth; a fingle inftance follows^ however, where the point fouth- weft is 
mentioned, and not weft-fouth. D. B, Kad-north figniiics north-eafl by north, J. I. 
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ttorth of tbaCb ate the Old SAXONS% to ^c north-i^ft aoedie SrnOutd- 
ers ^ and to the weft of the CNkl Saxoos is the mouth of the Elfae» 4&' alfti 
Friefland. Hence to the weft-north 4. is diat land whkh is cdled An0s^ 
land *i Sealandy and {ovoc part of Den-marc ; to the north is Apdiedd \ 
and to the eaft-rnorth the wcMs^ which are 9«Hed the Headi-'woWs'\ Hence 
e«ftward is the land of the Veoed '% (who are alfo called Silefo,) exteoiKng 
fouth-^v^ft over a great part of the territory of the Moravians. Thefe Mo- 
ravians '- have to the weft |the Thyringians and Bohemians^ as alio pvt of 
Bavaria, and to the fouthi on the other fide of the Danube^ is the otmntry 
of the Cariathians ' V^y^g' ^^uthward even to the Alps. To the tmie 
mountains alfo extend the boundaries of the Bavarians and the Suabians. 
Thence to the eafiward of Carinthia^ beydnd the wafte, is the land of 'the 
9ti|lgariiuis '^« , To the eirfb of them is the land of the Greeks '^ ; and to the 
eaft of Meravia is WifleJand *^ ; to the eaft of that are the Dac»^% who 
wctie ods^naUy a iiribe.of Goths. To the nortb-feaft of the Morartans are 
,tbe'DaliifTv(B(8»'''^ieaft of the JDalamenfitts are the Hontbi^tand nmh of 
the Dalamenlians are the Servians '^ ; to the weft alfo are the Silefians ^^ 
To rtie north of the Horiti^^is Maaovm, and north of MaiBovia** arfe the 
Sarmadans^ quite to the Riphsean mountains. To the weft of the South- 
em jDanes is the arhi of the ocean that furrounds Britannia, and to th^ 
north of them is ihe arm of the fea called Oft-fea; to the eaft and to the 
north of liiem are the Northern Danes ^, both on the continent and on the 
iflands ; to the eaft of them are the Afdred^ ; and to the foutk^ is thd 
mouth of the Elb, with fome part of Did Saxony. The Northern Danes 
have to the north of them the fame arm of the fea called Oft fea *^ ; to the 
eaft of thein is the nation of the Eftonians ^^, and die Afdredd to the fouth- 
The Eftonians have to the north of them the fame arm of the fea, and alfo 
the WinedsB and Burgundae y, and to the fouch are the Heath^wolds. The 
Burgundians have the fame arm of the fea to the weft of them, and the 
Sweons ** to the north ; to the eaft of them are the Sarmatians, and to the 
fouth the Servians. The Sweons have to the fouth of them the fame arm 

^ This (hould be north-caft. D. JJ. If by we/l-north we underftand ncrth-wfi by nortb, 
we (hall ftc no occafion to alter the expredion in the text, y, T, 
« ITylte. D.B. See a note on this word hereafter, y. L 
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^tfUkd Oft-f(^ ; to the eaft of liienv the Sarmatians ; aM totihe 
fSMrdik ,tiftai the vcoftss^ is CwenlaoA; tbidid weft-noitb ofi^htih are the 
Si3!iidt-£iihas^P^yi.asid/tc»tbeive^ ^ ' . I ( im ^ 

/ -ffotb^ABmBik'^d lUs lord, kingiAxB^Esa, thaitxhe linred Ito ttiemoi^hof 
•^ffllHthfe JdoKAhmaafsL iHe lay^ that^he^ dii»tir<M tito? >m^ tb^the 

;;^f:tetfavatd^'by<tlie'«eft iba;'^ that the fand, hoirdioei^WKteatlstbiia^^ry 
«^eatod%gth tlmcelonwafd Do 'the norths' b«it it, U* all waA^^ (kat^n^^ 
ys fisMqpiabes^^where the ^indbuiders iSccaA^^iy 'reSbrtj (m huming w vhe 
y<.^«DCer^Bnd inrthe (mtiitnei? forifiniing along rthe &a-boaft. " tie £ud^ ^4t 
^jfriie wfllft diatermiiDed to find out$'%>a9Mrtaul tixxnoi, how fan this iiuMfiy ix- 
if^fksbd mo^thmard, or whether JUty ofU Jived ta the fmrfh^of.$hwuflB. 
'«i>Withiilii»iuitent he proceeded northward aion^ the xsoa^ V l^^ving all 
iAitlie tiay the wafte4and to the'ftarboard^ and* the wide iea on ike' tiilick- 
M. boards for thiee days, r He \\vas :then as fiuj notthas the wiMK-lmilters 
forever go* / He then cootiimed hisvojKige^ fieerkig yet nbnhvrftp^as i^ as 
i^hrrcould^fail within three odserdajis^ iThen theiand begaft!«o tiltt a 

^ Hakluyt t^(n8..1iie country Scrlck-Finnia ; and Richard .Jbhuf^n, in h^ ao<|f«nt jpf 
Nova Zcmbja, fays, /'That E. S. E.. from , the ,caftlc of Wardhus ^ the Scrick-FiAnes, w.fao 
'\arc a wild people, which neither know God nor good onJer j and thefe peoj)le live m tents 
''*made of deer-il^ins, and they have no certain habitations, but continue in herds "ana com- 
*' f)anics,'b3^ otte hundi-ed and two hundreds." Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 283. D.B, Vid. loi. ch*.' J.L 
' ;K It may be imagined by a fadidious critic, that this ex'preflioh is incorrect ; Hepodetus 
found fault with tl^Q term Hyperboreans-, as if, (ays he, there could bo any people tf^0<i;^ tr be^ 
j^W the North! The obfervation, however, is ptrh^ps by percritiaal. In the prefent indance, 
the Saxon expreiHon of King Alfred is much more elegant and correfl than that of his mo* 
dern translator : literally j " That he of all the northern men the northern-moft abode.** y. /. 

^'Thc word lang, well denoting the extreme length of Norway, is omitted in Mr. Barring- 
toft*i> edition, as well as in the Oxford edition of 1678, though it is there pro|)erIy'tranflated, 
« dixit terram illam occidentalem long/ verfus Aquilonem elfe porre^m," Mr. Barrihgton, 
h9wever, tranilates the paflage with abundance of confufion and contradi^ion : '* the land of 
" tbc Northmen is due north (rorx that fea" In which fliort fentence there are three miftakes : 
a proof of the importance of a £ngle word, and that an adjective and a monofyllable 1 y, I, 

» " J)a for he norfrihte be J>aem landc," which is not fully tranflatcd 5 " atquc ea propter fc 
*' reft a verfus feptentrionem elle profc6tum." Sec thf Qxford edition, by the Scholars of 
Univerfity College, D, B, See alfo the notes of th« ingenious Mr. Forller, fub initium, J. /. 

k Or to the left. D. B, The lar-boarjly according to the prefent nautical phrafe. y, I, 
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^^ turn ^ to the eaftward^ eren unto the inlmd fea, but he knows not factor 
*^ much farther"*. He remembers, however, that he ftayed thcro^i¥ttbng 
^^ for a weftern wind, or a point to the north, and failed thence ctftward hf 
*^ the land, as far as he could in four days. Tlien lie was obhged to wait 
<^ for a due north wind, becaufe the land there began to nin fouthward^ quite 
<^ to the inland fea, he knows not how hr ^. He failed thence ahmg die 
<* coaft fouthward, as far as he could in fre days. There lay then a great 
«f river ^ a long way up in the laiad, into the n:iouth of which they eaterod p, 
<< bi^Caufe they durfl not proceed beyond the river from sm appinfacn- 
^^ iion of ho&ilrties ^ ; for the land was all inhabited on the other fide of 
" the river. Ohthere, however, had not met with any inhabited land be- 
^^ fore this, fince he firft fet out from his own home. AH the land to his 
<^ right, during his whole voyage, was uncultivated, and withdut inhabit- 
" ants, except a few fifhermch, fowlers, and hunters'; all of whom were 
<* Finlanders ; and he had nothing but the wide fea on his left all the way. 
^^ The Biarmians, indeed, had well cultivated their land ; though Ohthere 
•^ and his crew durft not enter upon it ; but the land of the Torne-rFinnas* 

' bcah. Sax. the preterit of bean, or bygan, to bend. See the original, 8c not. in loc. 5^. /. 

"* The words in the original are, *' dp}t (io fte in on J«t land he nyfte hwaEj)er,'* which in 
the Latin tranflation run, " Ncfcirc autem fc num infra terram illam ^t marc -,** but the ob- 
je6lion to this tranflation is, that there is no word in the Saxon to be rendered ^t, D. B. 
The grcateft objc6lion is, that the word hwaefer has been mifunderilood, which in this place 
fignifies whither, or how far, qumijque\ not whether, utrum, necne; num, &c. Mr. Barrington*s 
tranflation is therefore right in the prclent inftance. This inland fea is the Cwen-fea. J, L 

^ 67 this the land and inland fea before mentioned are plainly alluded to. D. B, 

• The river Dwina, near Archangel ; fee the note^ at the end of this tranflation. J. I. 

P I mud here object again to the Latin tranflation of the following words, '< )» <^Rlon hy 
'' up in on ]>a ea,** viz. ** ad ejus oftia fe fobflitifley** which is by no means th« fenfe of the 
paflage. D» B. They turned in upon ibe rvocTy without landing on the coaft. y. /. 

*i *' Mftu incolarum,** Lat. tranfl. «* for unfirijic," Sax, i. e. for want ^ fnc paflfport^or 
permiflsoni. TiMy therefore oonv«rfed widi the Datives from the fliip. % L - 

' Ohthere had before explained this refort to have been only oceaflonal. D\ B. 

* Mr. Lye, in his Saxon DiAionary, refers to this word, and renders it Tartan! D. B. 
Our Saxon and Englifli uwJ-bcoh are too frequently but blind guides. /. /. 
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Hcnias dl-^mtfittV^d ^ >^^ «Aly occaikindly inhabited by huhtei^, and 
i< ififlicrainiy aod fbti^lera. 

^* Tha fiiannkm ^^ told Um matrf ftotiesK, both About thcit own land "^ 
^ and abo^t die other ^souncries afontid thetti ; buft CRithere knew not bow 
^^ jcmicfa troth there was in them^ becaufe he had not an opportunity of fte- 
•* ing with his own ey«s. It feemed howeref to hina, that the Finlirtdefs 
^ snd the Biarmians fpoke nearly the fame language. Tlie principal objedl^ 
*^of fais voyage^ indeed, was alveftdy gained t which w^> to ihcasase 
'^ TXB iitscM>TX»T OF THE LAKD ■ i and on occount df the horfe-M^hale^; 
^ becuife they have very beautiful bone ia their teethe fomei (tf which they 

. -.J '* 

.^ TbniC8<La]sa]ark aod Finmark, both which perhafx at« to be underilood by the Jkni of 
ih^ 7]if{;^«9i«r> iMie Tory little cultivated to tUs Uajr. fiQtweeo the Botbaie gulf aid tbq <pa -are 
iinii^nle %pe^» vhicb if deased fiaiahl^ veiy ipMch impm? e iha dii^al^e of ^Me^rtbfm:^? 
gions, and ppcn a new field for the indufliy of man. y, I, . n , . 

" It muA be owned, that this rather contradicts what is mentioned in the pfeceding^pe* 
riod. D. B. This apparent contradidtion arifes from the obfcurity of the ol-lginal, which i 
think may be removed by a little attention. See note q in the preceding page. /. /. - - 

' Hence we may coDclude> that it was but little known at that time. The original words 
in the Saxon are, *' SwitK>ft he for ^idei to ecan ysca landes ibeawui\ge " the lail word {fisw 
vig) being miftaken, and printed fceapttnge, {J>ofn^^ froni the (imilarity of the Saxon ^ to 
p« Mr. Barrington has erroneouOy tranflated the paflage thus : *^ He went the rathpr, afu) 
^^Jbofid his courfe to each of thefe countries, on account of the horfe-whales," 4rc. as if >he 
had made only a cufiomary royage to Finland and Biarmia ! The verb eacan alfo, which 
Signifies to €\e^ ox inareafe^ feems to have been confounded with the modem pronoun each^ 
which however in Saxon is aelc, elc, &c« It is moreover remarkable, that the words are not 
tranflated at all in the Latin rerfion of Sir John Spelman : ** Ipfum vero has regiones prasci* 
*^ pue adiille, cttpiendorum Hipfop9tomorum gratia^* &c ! Yet the paflage appears too eaiy and 
obvious to be mifunderilood, and at the fame time lb important, that it might well ferve as 
a motto to every iroyage of diicovcfyrcvtty active and public^fpirited enterprtze, undertaken 
to Jhew to mankind more clearly and completely the knowledge of ditlant lands ! In this 
pomt of Tiew the Feriplus of OnrHEaa becomes important, and we may oonfider him» per- 
hapsi aa-ns pibst NAvtcATom that sailbjd mouiiB thb Nobth Ca^b* of which the an- 
cients knew nothing! Yet, though the hifiery td 2iis dtftovories has been deified and im« 
BAortalized by the pen of Ai.rBBX>, his glofy has been hitherto diminiflied by the inatlention 
of SBgltihmen to the treafiues that are concealed in their ancient language ! y. /. 

y It IB faid that one of thefe teeth* in the i6th.century, ibid for a ruble. Hakluyt, voL u 
p. 180. JD. B, They held it at a ruble^ as a common price, Vid* loc. oit. J, L 
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" brought to the King' ; and thieir hides are good for Ihip-ropes. • This 
'• fort of whale is much lefs than the other kinds ; it is not longer, com-^ 
'^ monly, than feven ells : but in his own country (Ohthere fays) is 'the 
'^ beft whale-hunting ; there the whales are eight and forty ells long, and 
*^ the largeft * fifty ; of thefe, he faid, he once killed (fix in company) fix- 
" ty ** in two days. He was a very rich man in the pofleffion of thofe ani- 
** mals in which their principal wealth confifls, namely, fuch as. are* naturally 
*' wild. He had then, when he came to feek King Alfred % fix hundred 
*^ deer, all tamed by himfelf, and not purchafed. They call them roin-decn 
" Of thefe fix were flail-reins, or decoy-deer^, which are rery valuable 
" amongfl the Finlanders, becaufe they catch the wild-deer with them. 

* Se. JE\f red, 2>. B, See note s hereafter. % /. From thift cirounftanee it hatb been 
inferredi that Ohthere was fent by this king on this difcoveiy, which however k bf no 
means conclufive -, for every traveller, in relating his voyage, (hews the produ^ of the coun-i 
tries he hath vifitcd. Richard Chancelor, freaking of the commodities of Ruilia, fays, 
" There are alfo a fifties teeth, which fifti is called a Morjfer Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 237. fol. 
1598. D. B. See alfo pp. 280, 493, &c. &c. of the fame vol. with the notes hereafter. J, L 

• Maeilan, very improperly rendered in the Latin tranflation nonnuUa. D. B. 

^ I conceive that fyxa ftiould be a fecond time repeated here, inftead of fyxtig, or (ixty ; it 
would then only be aflerted, that Jix had been taken in two days, which is much more proba- 
ble than fixty. D. B. The tranftator of the Periplus in HakJuyt undcrflands the paffage as 
implying, that^jr men together flew fixty in two days. This fenfe, which is eafy and obvious, 
removes the difficulty 5 I have therefore adopted it in the prefent tranflation. J, L 

^ This fticws, that Ohthere was a man of confiderable fubftance when he left his own 
country to come to England ; and there is not the lead allufion to his having been fent to 
the northward by iElfrcd, as this voyage feems to have happened long before he was known 
to that king. D. B. I have inferted the name of Alfred in the tranflation, though the mo- 
deft omilTion of it in the original, both here and in a former inftance, is no inconfiderable 
proof, among many others, that this is the genuine work of that incomparable monarch, and 
that Ohthere's enterprife alfo originated in his own mind. " Da he Jjone cyn'mgc fohte," 
•« when he the King fought," are the words of the original. See a former paflTage of this Pe- 
riplus ; " J>a tej> hy broton fume to Jjsem cynincge ; fome of thefe teeth they brought to the 
" King 5** & not. in loc. llie name of Alfred is mentioned but once. Vid. p. 60' J, L 

^ The Saxon word is flael-hranas ; and we apply, even to this day, the word JlaU to a dead 
bird, which is placed on a tree in a living attitude, furrounded with lime-twigs, in order to 
entice the wild ones. 2). B. The reader muft weigh this note with caution, left he ftiould 
fuppofe the rein-deer above mentioned were deadyJiaU^ and putrid, with which the Finlanders 
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^^Ohthcre himfdf was amoogft the firft men in the land, though he 
•« had not more than twenty rother-beafts ^, twenty fheep, and twenty 
" fwine ; and what iitde he ploughed, he ploughed with horfes. The an- 
** nual revenue of thefe people confifts chiefly in a certain tribute which the 
" Finlandcrs yield them^ This tribute is derived from the il^ins of ani- 
^' mals, feathers of various birds^ whale-bone, and fhip-ropes, which are 
^^ nfiade of whales hides and of feals. Every one pays according to his fub- 
'* fbance ; the wealthieil man amongft them pays only the {kins of fifteen 
" iwartems, five rein-deer Ikins, one bear's Ikin, ten buihels of feathers, a 
" cloak of bear's or otter's Ikin, two Ihip-ropes, (each fixty ells long,) one 
" made of whale's, and the other of feal's Ikin. 

" Ohthere moreover faid, that the land of the Northmen was very long 
<< and very narrow ; all that is fit either for pafture or plowing lios along 
** the fea-coaft, which however is in fome parts very cloddy.; -along the 
^* eaflern fide are wild moors, extending a long way up parallel to the culti- 
" vated land. The Finlanders inhabit thefe moors ; and the cultivated land 
** is broadefl: to the eaftward ; and, altogether, the more northward it lies, 

caught the wild-deer. The word denotes thofe rein-deer that were kept in Jialhy or, trained 
for the purpofes oi ^ttr-Jlealing, Vid. Ol. Magn. lib. xvii. cap. 28. t\fiqq, y, I. 

« i, e. red cattle, as oppofcd to hiack cattle ; I have retained this word, becaufe it is flill in 
life in many counties— particularly where the modem fyftem oi fevcralty and inch/ure has not 
fuperfeded the old practice of common fafturage. The fubfequent obfcrvation, which King 
Alfred makes with fome degree of adonifliment^ that the little land which Ohthere ploughed 
he flmtghed tv'itb horses, is a very curious and ftriking proof of the preference given to oxen 
in this country, even in the ninth century 1 Is there any thing tuw then in the fug- 
geftions of modern agriculturilla in favour of this preference ? I remember only one paiTage 
of antiquity, in which the ufe of horfes inllead of oxen is at all countenanced. It is in that 
beautiful chorus in the Antigone of Sophocles, in which he de(cribes the wonderful operations 
of man! Among the reft he is faid to fubdue the earth, htitaw yey& woKsvojy, (ver. 349.) 
which the Scholiaft, however, explains by ijjit*ovo*^, mules -, as if he could not fuppofe Sopho- 
cles to be fo bad an agriculturift as to recommend the noble race of horfes, when mules or 
oxen would anfwer the puq)ore belter. Ai yap re jSowv vf^otps^sssfoit sWiy, 'EXxey^svai ymio 
^x^ctr^S. tur^Ktov iporpoy, Horn. Tivsg h (fays the Scholiaft, as if recollecting an exception 
to a general cuftom,) inilOIS yj^tovroa iis iporpiacii^y, Vid. Schol. in locum, y. /, 
. ' This is now exadled from the Finlanders by Denmark, Sweden, and Ruffia. See the in- 
tcrcfting account of the " Ambaflage of Dr. Giles Fletcher, &c." in the year 1588. y, I. 
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^^ the mom narrow it is. Eaftward it may perhaps be fixtj miles b^oad $ 
^^ in fome places broader ; about the middle^ thirty miks^ or fomeittrhat 
'^ more ; and northward, Ohthere fays, (where it is narroweft) it may be 
" only three miles acrofs jGrom the fea to the moors ; which, howevo:, are 
*' in fome parts fo wide, that a man could fcarcely pais over them in two 
'^ weeks, though in other parts perhaps in lix dayss. Then parallel with 
<< this land fouthward is Swedaod^^ on the other fide of the moors, extead- 
" ing quite to the northward » ; and, running even with the northern part 
*^ of it, is Cwenalaad". The Cwenas*' fometimes make incurfions agaioft 
'^ the Ncffthmen over thefe moors, and fometimes the Northm^A on them ; 
" there are very large meres of frefli water beycmd the moors, and die 
" Cwenas carry their fhips * over land into the meres, whence they make 
" depredations on the Northmen ; they have ihips tliat are very fmall and 
^^ very light, 

s Theie vtry minute particulars feem plainly to be taken down hy Alfred, from'Oht- 
bere's own mouthi as he oomAs himfetf ineA fcrupuloudy, in order to inform the King with 
accuracy. D. B, This furvey of Ohthere is a cnrious remnant of Northern topography, y. /. 

^ Now Siue-^den; as if the inhabitants Were a mixture of Sweons and Denes^ (or Danes -,) 
unlefa den be thought to fignify a retreat^ refuge> or habitation. See more hereafler. /. /. 

* i. e. Nor)>manna<'land> Ohtbere's own country. D, B. From (ereral particulars con- 
tained in thk miBHte deicription of North-manna-land, or the land of the Northmen, it is 
evident that Halgoland, the country of Ohthere, was a diftinft territory, independent of 
what is now called Norway ; and even to this day, Helgeland fE>rms a feparate diftri^t, iitu- 
ated between Trondheim on the fouth fide, and the lands dill called Nordlands on the 
north. Mr. Harrington feems to have confotinded it with Northmanna-Iand, which was a 
general term, comprehending both Norway and Helgoland ; the land of the Northmen, y. /. 

^ Whether the Cwenas, or Quenu, a word which in the original Cimbric and lilandic fig« 
nifies women as well as /air men, were not in earlier times the fame with the Scjrthian Ama« 
zons of Herodotus, may be worthy of coniideration. In the elegant language of Sweden the 
/air (ex are all without exception called guin/M to this day, without any exclnfive rellri^ioo 
of the word to royalty. The Samoyedes are defcribcd by Dr. Giles Fletcher, as ** naturally 
^* beardlefle ; and therefore the men ate hardly difcerned from the women by their lookes.** 
Hakluyts Voyages, Vol. I. p. 491. See the notes hereafter on the Cwen-fca, &c* ^. L 

' Thefe Jbips were probably the fame with the fmall boats called coracles, which are uTed 
both on the Towy and the Wye. They make them near Monmouth, not to weigh above 
451b. and they are eafily therefore carried on a fiiherman^s back over ihallows. D» B. 
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*^ Ohthere £ud^ that tiie ihire** urhicb he inhabited is called Halgoland'*. 
^' He fvp, that no human being abode in any fixed habitation to the north 
" of him ^. Tbeie is a port to the fotah of this land, which is Called Sci- 
^^ fii^es>heal^\ Thither he faid that a man could not fail in a month, if 
'^ ke wauhed in thi night p^ and every day had a fair wind ; and all the 
'' while he ihall fail along the coaifl: ; and on hi^ right hand firft is Is- 
^* i;axj) ^% and then the iflands which are betwem Ifliand and this Iwd. 

• That is, the Jbare, diTiiion, or <fiftflft, of Northman ttaland, fituated bch^en Norwaj, 
pinperty fa called^ and Fkimark, or T^yfinnalandy as Ohthere calls the land beyond hlin, J J. 

<i '* The (iMpd. was all full of little iilmb,. atid that inonmcraU^^ which were ^lled iEge- 
" land and Hal^eland, in lat, 66. deg. N." Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 235. where the following note 
is inferted in the margin : " In this land dwelt Ochthcr, as it feemeth." D. B, 

" It ihould fcem that tills is to be underftood as confined to Halgeland, as the port to the 
fouth, which follows, flatnly relates to the fame province. D. B, This is plainly impoffi- 
ble J fee the context, and the notes which follow hereafter. J. I. 

V The word in the original is^ wkode^ which i$ lendexcd << cur£ui& iiftdos ^ but it properly 
figni^ /A ga ba^ki afvd not Hop *. I cannot^ therefore^ but think that it ihouJd be wacode \ 
and the meajoing would then be, that this port was didant a month*8 failj if the vefTel conti.- 
nued its courfe both by day and night. As for this port called Sciringes-heal, in order to 
£nd. out what place is herel^ intended, we ihould fuppofe it to be pronounced Shiringes-htaX \ 
foryZ', followed by the vowels i and ^, (and fometimes by others,) feenis always to h^ve been 
pronounced by the Saxons as it is by the Italians in the word Scioho, pronounced Shlolto ^. 
Thus we pronounce fcip^//, (citW Jhcll, {cWd Jbield, {oinsi Jbin, {cix^Jbire^ filcas,,^, &c. D. B. 
This accounts for the apparent diffiniilarity between Scytas, Sax. Scois^ or Scoutfbmta, wblch 
the Greeks wrote trcj^aiy and the ibfter pronunciation of our prefent language in the verb to 
Jboot^ fcytan^ Sax. The fecond age of mankind^ according to Epiphanius, was Sxv^fa'jUrCj-, 
the age of archery. See alfo Herodotua. Hence it is, that fo many parts of the globe are de- 
fcribed by hidorians as being originally inhabited by Scythians. The Hippotoxotse gave rife 
to the fable of the Centaurs, Scotland and Shetland dill retain the Scythian name. J. L 

4 I furpe6t, that the true reading in the original, inllead of Ira-land, (i. e. Scotland,) 
ihould be Ifa-land, Ifcland, (or, as it is fometimes improperly written, Iceland.) How fre- 
quently the Saxon letters p and j have been confounded and interchanged, is well known to 
every perfon coaveriaat in the language. As Ohthere failed from Halgoland, Ifland was the 

*■ There is no inftance, I believe, of this iip>ification. Lye improperly gives rtcedtrt with Ttf^-illare. J. /. 
^ If fo, many perfons will deny the connexion between thfs word and the Latin <* Ti^-ilare." In the old 
Saxon, vowels arc as little to be depended upon as the Mazorctic points in Hebrew. J. I. 
^ And like the/ch of the Germans. See Dire6Hons for the Pronunciation, p. 68. J. /• 
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" Then this land' continues quite to Sciringes-heal ; and all the way on the 
*^ left is Norway. To the fouth of Sciringes-heal a great fea' rans up a 
^* vaft way into the country, and is fo wide, that no man can fee acrois it. 
*^ (Jutland is oppofite on the other fide, and then Sealand.) This fea lies 
" many hundred miles up into the land, Ohthere further fays, that he 
" failed in five days from Sciringes-heal to that port which men call ^Et- 
" Haethum '*, which ftands between the Winedae, the Saxons, and the An- 
*' gles, and is fubje<ft to the Danes. 

" When Ohthere failed to this place from Sciringes-heal, Denmark was 
•^ on his left, and on his right the wide fea, for three days ; and for the 
" two days before he came to Haethum, on his right hand was Jutland, 
*' Sealand, and many iflands ; all which lands were inhabited 
" BY THE English, before they came hither*; and for thefe two 
" days the iflands which are fubje A to Denmark were on his left ".!* 

^ Wulpstan faid, that he went from Heathum to Trulo" in feven days 
' and nights, and that the fliip was running under fail all the way. Weo- 
* nodland was on his right, and Langland, Laeland, Falfter, and Sconey, on 
^ his left, all which land is fubjeA to Denmark**. ^* Then on our left we^ 

firft land to his right, and then the iflands of Faroe, Shetland, and Orkney, between Ifland 
and this land, (i. e. England ;) then this land continued dill on bis right hand, till he en- 
tered the Baltic, which he foon afterwards dcfcribes very accurately, as running up many 
hundred miles into the land, and fo wide that no man could fee over it. Yet Mr. Barring- 
ton tranflates, " the fea of Silleiidc lies many miles up," &c ! The two mod difficult places to 
afcertain in this Peri plus are Sciringes-heal and At-hacthum. See the notes hereafter. J. I, 
^ I. e. England 5 for King Alfred mud be fuppofed to be here fpeaking. y. /. 

• i. e. the Ea(Vfea j the Baltic, or Beltic 3 including the Great and Little Belts, the Sound, 
Cattegat, Skager-rack, &c. together with the gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, and Livonia, y, /, 

^ Thefe were the iflands of Moen, Falfler, Laeland, Langland, &c. fome of which are men- 
tioned immediately after in the account of Wulfllan's voyage. I truft this part of Alfred's 
geography mull be interefting to every Englifli reader, particularly from fome recent opera- 
tions, and from the prefent theatre of an eventful war ! y. I, 

^ This clears up moil decifively the doubts in Camden's Preface, p. clvlii. with regard to 
the (ituation of the Angles. D, B. The Danes afterwards took poflelTion of thefe lands. ^. /. 

* It feems very clear, from this exprelfion of we, that when King Alfred came to that part 
of the hiftory of Orofms, which dcfcribes the geography of the North, he confulted Ohthere 
and Wulfflan, who had lived in the northern parts of Europe, which the ancients were fo 
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** hkS tfie'land of t\ie Burgundians, who have a king to themrelves. THen, 
^^'ilitcif iHe land of the Burgundians, we had on our left the lands that have 
<^^beeA iralied' from the earlieft times Blekingey ^', and Meore *, and Eow- 
''^ land*,' and Cbtland^; all which territory is fubjeca to the Sweons ; and 
^* W^bnbdland was all the way on our right, as far as Weiflel-mouth *^ y. 
<^ Irhe Wtiflel is a very large river, and near it lie Witlarid* and Weonod- 
^* land. Witland belongs to the people of Eaftland ; and out of Weonod- 
'^ land flows the river Weiflel, which empties itfelf afterwards intp Eft- 
^^'mere'**. This lake, called Eftmere, is about fifteen miles broad. Then 
'* runs the Ilfing eaft [of the Weiflel] into Eftmere, from that lake on the 
^* banks of which ftands Trufo. Thefe two rivers come out together into 
" Eftrrierc ; the Ilfing eaft from Eaftland, and the Weiflel foiith from 
^^^ Weonodland*. Then the Weiflel deprives the Ilfing of its name, and, 
'^ flowing from the weft part of the lake, at length empties itfelf northward 
** into the fea ; whence this point is called the Weifl*el-mouth. This coun- 
'* tiy called Eaftland* is very extenfive, and there are in it many towns, 
*** and in every town is a king. There is a great quantity of honey and 
"fifti; and even the king and the richeft men drink mare's milk **, whilft 
^* the poor and the flavcs drink mead. There is a vaft deal of war and 

little acquainted with, and that he took down this account from their ovvn mouths. Per the 
fiTttt reafon, it is not improbable that there may be fbme miftakes in the Ring's relation, as^ 
though thefe northern travellers fpoke a language bearing an affinity to the Anglo-Saxon, 
yet it was certainly a diale6t with material variations. For proof of this, let a chapter of the 
Speculum Regale, written in the old Iflandic or Norwegian, be compared with the Anglo* 
Saxon. This veiy curious work was publifhed at Soroe, in 1768. D. B. 

y I have adopted the modem name of this river, WetJeJ, in preference to the Ftftula of the 
ancient geographers, or the Wefel of Mr. Barrington j though perhaps King Alfred's ortho- 
graphy ( Wljle) is the beft, as it approaches nearer to the Viftula of the ancients, and the mo- 
dem Wifla of the Poles. Poland is alfo called Wide-land by King Alfred, p. 60. J. L 

* Mr. Barrington tranflates it fFlUand, but he has printed IVitland twice in the Saxon, as 
I find it in the MSB. It is now probably Witcpflci in Lithuania, to the eaft of Wilno. J, I, 

■ Now generally called Eftonia j I have therefore called the inhabitants Eftonians. J, I, 

^ See the fame cuftom repprted of the Scythians by Herodotus, and of the Tartars and 
other rade nations by modem travellers 5 particularly in Hakluyt's Colle^ion of Voyages, 
&c. Vol. I. p. 97. fol. Lond. 1598. Mr. Barrington feems to have overlooked the word my- 
ran in the original. Vid. not. in locum. " Lac equinum bibunt/* Lat. Verf. J, /. 
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« contention ^ amongft the different tribes of this nation. There is no ale 
^^ brewed amongft the Eftonians, but they have mead in profufion^. 

" There is alfo this cuftom with the Eftonians *", that when any one dies, 
" the corpfe continues unhurnt with the relations and friends for at leaft a 
" month ; fometimes two ; and the bodies of kings and illuftrious men, 
" according to their refpedlive wealth, lie fometimes even for half a year 
** before the corpfe is burned, and the body continues above ground in the 
" houfe ; during which time drinking and fports are prolonged, till the day 
*^ on which the body is confumed ^. Then,- when it is carried to the fune- 

^ Gcwinn, Sax. " Multum i/i«i ell etiam inter eos — *' according to the Latin tranflation ; 
(iElfrcdi Magni Vila, p. 208.) and, as the rojal Geographer is here enumerating the liquors 
which the Eftonians ufed, it appears at iirll (ight more natural that he (hould mention wine 
than war. But the word win is generally ufed for win^, without the prefix ge $ and perhaps 
the only win^ of thefe people was m^d-j meddi, Br. /xfJ^y, Gr. The other fa6l, refpcfting 
the want of ale and the art of brewing, though it may appear trifling now, was confider^ re- 
markable and important enough to be noticed in the days of Alfred 5 and, indeed, ale or beer 
was afterwards a conliderable article of commeroe between the Flemings and the Eftonians. 
See a Poem written in the reign of Henry the Sixth, On the Policy of keeping the Sea, c. 5. 
printed in Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 192. Sigifmund of Herberftein fays of the Rujpans in his 
time : ** Their common drinkc is mead-, the poorer fort ufc water, and a third drinke called 
" quajfe, which is nothing elfe (as we fay) but water turned out of his wits, with a little 
" branne meafticd with it." Hakluy t. Vol. I. p. 496. Cur moriatur homo cui quajfta ? J. I. 

^ Here Wulfftan's voyage ends in Hakluyt. D. B. Vid. Voyages, &c. Vol. I. p. 6. ed. 
1598. Somner printed the remainder of it in his Saxon Dictionary, except the laft fen- 
tence. Vid. voc. gedrync, Som. Diclionar. Sax. Lat. Angl. Ox. 1659. J. I. 

« The following airious particulars, relating to the manners of the Eftonians in the ninth 
century, the prefervation of which we owe to the diligent pen of King Alfred, form a valua- 
ble fupplemcnt to the ftiort (ketches of aboriginal manners delineated by Caefar and Tacitus. 
They alfo tend to illuftrate the hiftory of fome obfcure antiquities in our own ifland. Per- 
haps the veil of myftery which has fo long enveloped the remains of Stonehcngc, Abury, &c. 
is here removed. Sec the notes hereafter, pp. 83, 87, and 88. J, L 

' This ceremony was fo important among the Northern nations, that they regulated their 
chronology, not on the Newtonian fyftem of eclipfes, but by the burning of fome particular 
hero or heroine. A perfon s age was alfo tolerably well afcertained, not by parochial re- 
giftcrs, but by his having been prcfent at the burning of fome great man. Queen Maiy at- 
tempted to introduce a worfe chronology into this country not many centuries ago, attended 
with circumftances of much greater atrocity, ignorance, and barbarifm. J. L 
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^^ ral pile^ the fubftance of the deceafed^ wluch remains after thefe drinking 
^' feflivities and fports, is divided into five or fix heaps ; fometimes into 
^^ more ; according to the proportion of what he happens to be worth. 
<^ Thefe heaps are fo difpofed^ that the laigeft heap ihall be about one mile 
^^ froth the town ; and fo gradually the fmaller at leiTer intervals, till all the 
^' wealth is divided, fo that the leaft heap fhall be neareft the town where 
'^ the corpfe lies. ^B 

*^ Then all thofe are to be fummoned together who have the fieetefl 
^^ horfes in the land, for a wager of fkill, within the diftance of five or fix 
*' miles from thefe heaps « ; and they all ride a race toward the fubftance of 
*^ the deceafed. Then comes the man that has the winning horfe toward 
^^ the firft and largeft heap, and fo each after other, till the whole is feized 
*^ upon. He procures, however, the leaft heap, who takes that which is 
*^ neareft the town ; and then every one rides away with his fhare, and 
** keeps the whole of it. On account of this cuftom fleet horfes in that 
*^ country are wonderfully dear. When the wealth of the deceafed has 
** been thus exhaufted, then they carry out his corpfe from the houfe, and 
*^ burn it, together with his weapons and clothes '* ; and generally they 
*^ fpend his whole fubftance by the long continuance of the body within 



« More than equivalent to two ihree-mle-heats in the prefent day ! If any cuftom can be 
ennobled by antiquity^ the friends of the turf may here find an argument for their favourite 
diveriion. Equeftrian exercifes^ and all the public games of competition^ were anciently con- 
ne6ted with rites and ceremonies of the moil ferious and important nature. See Homer> and 
his faithful copyift Virgil. Jomandes (c. xlix.) gives an interefting defcription of the fune- 
ral of Attila, which was celebrated with all that ftrange mixture of grief and fcftivity, of 
pomp and cruelty, of funeral folemnity and tumultuous joy, which chara6lerizes fuch a cere- 
mony in a rude ftate of fociety. J, L 

^ This cuftom of the Eftonians will forcibly recall to the mind of the claffical antiquary 
the following paftage in Caefar*8 Commentaries, (de Bello Gallico, lib. vi. c. 19.) *' Funera 
" funt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica et fumptuofa 5 ammaque, gua vivis cordi futjfe arbitran" 
" tur, in igium infiruiit, etiam nnmalia ; ac paullo fupra banc memoriam fervi^ et clientes^ 
'' quos ab iis diledtos efTe conftabat, juftts funeribus confetti una cremabantur/* The cuftom 
of huming the dead, yexpoxauo-rta, or fr^aticn, was almoft univerfal anjong rude nations from 
the age of Homer to that of Alfred. See the Heathen burial- f lace, with its Hippodrome> &c. 
on Saliibury plain^ vulgarly called Stombhengb, a corruption of Stome-jiidge. 3^, I. 
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^^ the houfe ^ ; tc^ther with what they lay in heaps along the road, which 
*' the ftrangers run for, and take away. 

<< It is alfo an eftablifhed cuftom with the Etonians, that the dead bodies 
^' of every tribe or family fliall be burned; and if any man findeth a finglc 
" bone unconfumedj they^ fhall be fined ^ to a coniklerable amount. Thefe 
^^ Eftonians alfo have the power of producing artificial cold ; and it is thus 
*' the dead body continues fo long above ground without putrefying ™, on 
^* which they produce this artificial cold ; and, though a man fhould fet 
*' two veffek full of ale or of water, they contrive that either Ihall be com* 

> That is^ by the confequential expences. D. B. 

^ i. e. the relations of the deceafed ; or, perhaps^ the whole tribe ; as King Alfred made a 
whole hundred in England pay for any public outragei or notorious violation of the laws. y.L 
' " hi hit fccolan miclum gebetan," Sax. " they (hall it roickle boot," O. E. Mr. Bar* 
rington, fuppoiing perhaps that the word gebetan here was the fame with our prefent verb to 
heat, and that beating implies anger, tranflates the paflage feebly and erroneoufly thus : ** It 
" is a caufe of anger /" Boot is ftill underftood, both as a noun and a verb : '^ Alas ! what 
*' hoots it with inceflant care, kc," Milton's Lyddas. Mr. Barrington appears to have had 
his eye on a paflage in Tacitus, where, fpeaking of thefe fame Eftonians, he fays, '< rams fer- 
" ri, frequensyif^i«» ufus 1" (Tac. Grerm. c. 45.) 5^. /. 

"* Phimas Fletcher, who was ambaifador from Queen Elizabeth to Ruffia, gives an ac* 
count of the fame pra^ice continuing in fome parts of Mofcovy. ** In winter time, when all 
^ is covered with fnow, io many as die are piled up in a hovel in the fuburbs, like billets on 
'* a wood-Hack ; they aro as hard with the froft as a veiy ftone, till the (jpring-iide come and 
" refolve the froft, what time eveiy man taketh his dead friend, and committeth him tb the 
*' ground.** See a note to one of Fletcher's Eclogues, p. jo. printed at Edinburgh, in 1771. 
i2mo. See alio a poem written at Mofcow, by 6. Turberville, in the firft volume of Hak- 
luyt, p. 386. where the fame circumftance is dwelt upon, and the realbn given, that the 
ground cannot be dug. Bodies, however, are now buried at Moicow during the winter. D. B. 
As the poem of 6. Turberville, to which Mr. Barrington refers, in Hakluy t, is addrefled to £> 
gnat a poet as Spenfer, thoie readers who happen not to have a copy of Hakluyt's yo3rages> 
may be amufed perhaps with the following fpecimen oi it 1 

'* Perhaps thou muieft much, how this may ftand with reaioD, 

That bodies dead can uncomipt abide fo long a feafon 1 

Take this for certaine trothe ; as ibone as heate is gone. 

The force of colde the body binds as hard as any ftcme. 

Without ofience at all to any living thing s 

And fo they lye in perfed flate> till next setume of fpringe.*' y, L 
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^^ pletely frozen over ; and this equally the {ame in the fummer" as in the 
^^ winter.*' 

Now will we fpeak about thofe parts of Europe that lie to the fouth of 
the river Danube; and firft of all, concerning Greece. The fea which 
flows along the eaftem fide of Conftantinople (a Grecian city) is called 
Propontis. To the north of this Grecian city an arm of the fea fhoots up 
weftward from the Euxine ; and to the weft by north the mouths of the ri- 
ver Danube empty themfelves fouth-eaft into the Euxine ^. To the fouth 
and weft of thefe mouths are the Moelians, a tribe of Greeks ; to the weft 
of the city are the Thracians^ and to the weft alfo are the Macedonians. 
To the fouth of this city, towards the fouthern part of that arm of the fea 
which is called the Egean, Athens and Corinth are lituated. And to the 
weft by fouth of Corinth is the land of Achaia^ near the Mediterranean, 
To the weft of Achaia, along the Mediterranean, is Dalmatia, on the north 
fide of the fea ; to the north of Dalmatia are the boundaries of Bulgaria 
and Iftria. To the fouth of Iftria is that part of the Meditenaneah which 
is called the Adriatic ; to the weft are the Alps, and to the north that de- 
fert which is between the Carinthians and the Bulgarians. 

Italy, which is of great length weft by north, and alfo eaft by fouth, is 
furrounded by the Mediterranean on every fide but towards the weft-north. 
At that end of it lie the Alps, which b^n weftward from the Mediterra- 
nean, in the Narbonenfe country^ and end eaftward in Dalmatian near the 
[Adriatic] fea p. 

With refpedfc to the territory called Gallia Belgica, to the eaft of it is the 
river Rine, to the fouth the Alps, to the weft by fouth the fea called the 
British Ocban, and to the north, on the other fide of the arm of the 

• Thb nraft luiTe been eflfeded by fome ibrt of an ice-lioare ; and it appears by the Amoe- 
nitates Academics, that they have now ice-boa(es in Sweden and Lapland, which they build 
with mofs. D. B, This is now oonfidered a modem invention ! % /. 

« Inio the fiuth-eajl fart rf the Eumhs, accoiding to Mr. Barrington a tranilation ; for the 
correction of which I refer the reader to the original, and to the firft map of Europe that he 
happens to lay his hand on. Three lines below, for eqfi read we/l, J. I. 

P " To the eaft of the fea oppofite to Gallia Belgica," according to Mr. Barrington, who 
was mifled by an improper ponftuation in the original. 7. /. 

Ocean' 
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Ocean^ is Britjinnia. The land to the weft of the river Loire is j£qui- 
tania ; to the fouth of iEquitania is fome part of the Narbonenfe ; to the 
weft by fouth is the territory of Spain ; and to the fouth the Ocean. To 
the fouth of the Narbonenfe is the Mediterranean, where the Ro e empties 
itfelf into the fea, having Provence both on the eaft and weft. Over the 
Pyrenean waftes is Ifpania citerior *i ; to the weft of which, by north, is 
Equitania, and the province of Gafcony ** to the north. Provenje ** has to 
the north of it the Alps ; to the fouth of it is the Mediterranean ; to the 
north-eaft of it are the Burgundians, and the people of Gafcony to the 
weft. 

Spain is triangular ; and entirely guarded on the outiide by the fea, ei- 
ther by the great Ocean or by the Mediterranean, and alfo well guarded 
within over the land. One of the angles lies fouth-weft againft the iiland 
of Gades ; the fecond eaftward againft the Narbonenfe territory, and the 
third north- weft againft Braganza, a town of Gallicia. And againft Scot- 
land, (i.e. Ireland,} over the arm of the fea, in a ftraight line with the mouth 
of the Shannon^ is Ifpania ulterior ^. To the weft of it is the Ocean, and 
to the fouth and eaft of it, northward of the Mediterranean, is Ifpania cite- 
rior ^ ; to the north of which are the lands of Equitania ; to the north-eaft 
is the weald of the Pyreneies, to the eaft the Narbonenfe, and to the fouth 
the Mediterranean. 

With regard to the ifland Britannia, it is of confiderable length to 
the north-eaft ; being eight hundred miles long, and only two hundred 
miles broad. To the fouth of it, on the other fide of the arm of the fea, is 
Gallia Belgica ; to the weft, on the other fide of an arm of the fea, is the 
ifland Ibernia, and to the northward the Orkney ifles. Igbernia, which we 
call Scotland, is furrounded on every fide with the Ocean ; and hence, 
becaufe the rays of the fetting fun ftrike on it with lefs interruption than on 

<i It mud be rccollc6lcd, that Orofius is fuppofed to fpeak, and not JElfred. 2). B. The 
royal Geographer, indeed, appears to have dcfertcd Orofius entirely, as an infufficient guide, 
till he came to thofc territories which are fituatcd to the fouth of the Danube. This, there- 
fore, is the only part of his defcription, which can be ftriftly coniidered as a iranjlatum. The 
divifion alfo of all Europe into the countries lying north and fouth of the Danube, fo clear 
and (imple, which is completely original, (hews how much we owe to King Alfred, y. I. 

Other 
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Other countries % the weather is milder there than it is in Britain. Thence, 
to the weft-north of Ibernia is that utmost land called Thila, wliich is 
known to a few men only, on account of its exceeding great diftance '. 

Thus have we now fufficiently defcribed all the land- marks *of Europe, 
according to their refpe<5tive iituations. 

' Literally, " for that the fun goeth nigbtr on fettle, &c.** Though King Alfred of courfe 
delivered his thoughts in the popular language of his time, it may perhaps be difRcult to find 
a more philofophical reafon for a well known fa6l, which Orofius indeed had recorded, but 
did not explain. In fpite of philofophy wc ftill talk of the rijing and ih&fetttng fun. J. L 

» The words of Oroiius are : " Deinde infula Thule, (/. Tbile,) quae per infinitum a ceteris 
'^ feparata, circium verfus medio fita oceano, vix paucis nota habetur/' Orof. Haverc. p. 28. 
" Pro Tbule ed. pr. et MSS. Flor. Tile, Aug. TbiK &c. Havercamp. Yet he prints Tbuk. 
Our royal Tranflator appears to have read Tbila, or Tblle 3 which agrees better with the ety- 
mology of the word, though the Greeks wrote ©ouXij, and the Romans after them Tbule, 
The epithet ytemejle, which is the real meaning of Thilc, is added by King Alfred, corrc- 
fponding with the epithet idiima in Virgil, (Georg. I. 30.) Venantius Fortunatus, (Vit. S. 
Martini, III. 494.) &c. Sec Ol. Rudbek. Atlant. c. v. & xix. Though Profeflbr Rudbek, 
like other iyftem -builders, would make all the learning of antiquity converge, as to a centre, 
to his favourite Sveonia, and though it is evident, that the Thule of Pliny, Procopius, and 
fome others, muft have been the great peninfula of Sweden and Norway, yet it is equally ma- 
nifeft, from the accurate defcriptions of Alfred and Orofius, that by Thule tbey underftood 
the modem Island. Vid. M. de Bougainville, fur Ics Voyag. dc Pytheas, &c. J. L 



As I have ventured (p. 83.) to give a new interpretation of that wonder 
of the world, Stonehenge, though whole volumes might.be written with 
the pompous title of Stonehenge restored, and with fairer claims to 
public attention than thofe of Inigo Jones and others, yet at prcfent I 
fhall content myfelf with reprinting on a vacant page in this iheet the fol- 
lowing document, extracted from Dugdale's Monafticon, Vol. Il|. p. 857. 
It is a grant of lands from King Athelftan to Wilton Abbey, extending 
from the banks of the Nadder along the Pile of Stones to Burbage, 
Savernak foreft, Oare, and Wonfdikc to the north, and beyond Weftbury 
along the old Bath road to the weft. 

The whole well defcrvcs the attention of the future hiftorian of Wiltlhire. 

Ex 
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Ex Cartulario de fFUto^i, penes Comitem Pembrocienf. amio \65B. 
{Fid. Mmqft. Angl. Ilf. 857. etfeqq.) 



Dis is Nor]» Niwantunes boc, 

.^REST on Avene * at Stintes forde. J^at and lang weges on Teolton forde 
and fwa ongean ftream on Wifeles forde. ]»onne and lang ]?aes fri)r herpa^s on 
Sand beorh. of ]>am beorge to Botan wylle. ]?onne for]) be ftreame on blacan 
lace. I^aet and buig lace on Afene \ and fwa and lang ftreame eft on Stintes 
ford:. Dis fynd ]ia land gemaere aet ]>am Oran \ JExtA on Heefel wylle 
^zt and lang weges on Beorh die. ]K>nne and lang ]>aere die on Risjiyfel and fwa 
weft on butan on bnuian fbuie. of ]»am ftane on rugan die. |K>nne on Lu(k 
beorg. ^2et and lang weges on readan floh and fwa to Wodnes die ^. ]K>nne 
foi^ be ]>aere die on Crypel geat. ]»onne foij» to Drag ftane and fwa to 
Meofleage. of J>are leage and lang oxna paej^es eft on Heefel wylle:. 

(De VL manlis apud Brtdancumbe.) 

Dis is Brydancumbes land boe ]^ A]^elftan eing geboeode ]^am hiwum 
aet Wiltune for hine and for Eadflede his fwiftor on eehe yrfe:. Dis fyndon 
|)a land gemaero aet Brydaneumbe. of Noddre ^ ftajw up ofcr eaft eumbe fwa 
fe Stak-hrtco ^ feyt to ]^aem HeeJ^anne Byrgelse. ]^onne weft and 
lang hriges fwa fe herepoj^ feeat to J^am beorge ^ to feorte HryJ^rums. ]ionne 
for]» be yfre o]? Bringwoldes treow. ]^onne and lang herpo}^$ in on beoige K 
fo4 J'onne and lang ftieames c^ oxna ford. ]K>nne ]^r ofer on ane lake. 
]K)nne and lang lake in on Nobdre ^. 

^' A Aa eft haee praefata donatio anno ab Ineamatione Domini noftri Jefu 
^^ Chtifti Dccccxxxvii. Indidlione x. 

* Avow. * Oare. « WoNSDiKE, 1. c. WoDEN s-DiKE. ^ Nadder^ Of Addcrbourn. 
« Stove-ridge ; vulg. StanUge, Stonage^ Stambenge, &c. ' Wbstburt. 

8 Short River > near Bboroe> or Weftbuiy ) i. e. the Short iZp/to--path. 
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King Alfred* B Defcription of the Hands in the Mediterranean, 

f?vm Orofius. 



JM U wille we fecgan jrmb J^a ygland \t on J>a Wendel fe fyndonr. Cipros 
])det igland. hit li]» ongean Cilicia and Ifaurio. on J^am (ass earme ]^ man haet 
lilicos. and hit is an hund mila lang and fifan and iifantig. and an hand 
mila brad and twa and twentig:. Creto ]?ast igland. him is be eaftan fe f» 
\t man Carfatium haet. and wellan be nor|^an Creticum fe (b. and be weftan 
Siciiium. ]^ man o\Tt naman hset Addriaticum. hit is an hund mila long 
and hund-iifantig. and fiftig mila brad:. Dara iglanda ]w man hset Cicla- 
des. ]iara fyiidon \xeo and fiftig. and be eaftaa him is fe Icarifca &. and 
be fu]>an fe Cretifca. and be nor]>an fe ^gifca. and be weftan Addriaticum:. 
Sicilia J^aet igland is J^rjr-fcyte. on aelces fceatan ende fyndon beorgas. )K>ne 
nor]» fceatan ntian haet Pelores. \^x is feo burh neah Meflana. and fe fu]» 
fceata hatte Pachinum. ]^aer neah is iio burh SiracufTana. and ]>one weft 
fceatan man haet Lilibeum. \ddx is fio burh neah ]^ man haet Lilibeum. and 
hit is an hund and fyfan and fiftig mila lang {\x\ and nor)r. and fe ^ridda 
fceata is an hund and fyfan and hund-fyfantig weft lang. and be eaftan \Bdm 
lande is fe Wendel fe \^ man heBt Adriaticum. and be fu]^an ]?am man haet 
Affiicum. and be weftan ^ man haet Titrenum. and be nor]^an is fe fae ]^ 
aeg]>er is gc nearo ge hreoh:. 

W\\ Italie ]>am lande Sardinia and Corfica \2l igland todaele]^ an lytd faes 
earm. fe is twa and twentig mila brad. Sardinia is \xto and ]>ritig mila lang 
and twa and twentig aula brad, him is be eaftan fe Wendel fae )^ man haet 
Tinenum. J« Tiber fio ea ut fcyt on. and be fu)>an fe fae j>e lij^ ongean Nu- 
media lande. and be wtftan ]^a twa igland ]^ man haet Bakaris. and be 

N nor]?an 
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nor]>an Coriica ])ast igland. Coriica. him is Rome burh be eaftan. and Sar- 
dinia be fuj^an. and be weitan ]»a igland Balearis. and be noi^an Tufcania 
^ddt land, hit is fyxtene mila lang. and nygan mila brad:. . Balearis ]^a tu 
igland. him is be fu])an Affrica. and Gades be weftan. and Ifpania be noi^an:. 
Scortlice haebbe we nu gefaed be J^aem gefeteneifum iglandum ]ie on ]^asm 
Wendel fae findon:. 



NOTES 
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NOTES 



ON THB 

riRST CHAPTER OF THE FIRST BOOK 

OF 

iELFRED'S ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF OROSIUS. 

BT 

Mr. J. R. FORSTER, F. R. S.» 



X HE Geography of King iEIfred is not to be confidened as a mere tranf- 
lation of Orofias^ for he brings in the teftimony of Ohthere an4 WulfiEbui, 
who came to the King, and gave him a moft mtnute and accumte account of 

« JoBV KzivnoLit FoRrrsK, I believe^ is the JlrJ aad vnfy perfon, trho fast hitherto had 
the fagacitj jnftly and dvfy to appreciate the value of thie geographical fngment. He-has 
therefore taken great paint to tender it more intelligible* The geographical notes of fiuf- 
iSens, printed at Copenhagen in the year 1753 with his edition of the Periplos of Ohthere 
&c. faid hy Mr. Barrington to have been puMiihcd together with Arius Folyhiftor, I have not 
yet feen. Bnt i conclude, if they had been of much fervicct they would have been confulted 
to feme advantage by Mr. Forfter and Mr. Barrington, the latter of whom has expressly 
mentioned them. With refpc6fc to the objeAion of Mr. Barrington to the word fmplus, as 
applied by Bnflaens to the voyage of Ohthere, it appeans to me to be totally groundTefs, par* 
ticulajrly iiace the word has been made familiar to every En^^iih reader by the ingenious 
publications of Dr. Vincent, the learned Dean of Weftminfter. That the voyage was iiridly 
a circttfimawgatumt muft be evident to any perfon who examines the courfe of it ; and it ap- 
pears to me to deierve the name as nnieh as any cireumnmagaiwn hitherto performed, though 
it is certain, that he did not ^il torand the globe I Whether mj tafte will be condemned as 
barbarous 9 or not, I cannot tell ; but I confeis I have felt more intereft and amufement from 
the peruial of the Pcrifius of Ohthere^ and the Paraplus of WulfEan, as written by King Al- 
ii 2 fred. 
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their own navigations ; and therefore it is a most precious frag- 
ment OF THE REAL SITUATION OF SEVERAL NATIONS IN THE NINTH 

CENTURY ! The veil which time has drawn over the hiftory of thofe dark 
middle ages^ efpecially in regard to the more remote countries in the north 

fred, than from any Periplus or Parapliia of antiquity. To the exploits of the ancients, in- 
deed, we may apply the philofophical fentiment of Sallull ; they have been magnified by the 
genius of their hiftorians, poets, and orators, ** quantum extollere potuerunt praeclara inge- 
** nia l" Mr. Harrington, who certainly had to contend with great difficulties in this part of 
his work, fays, " that the firft chapter of Alfred's Orofius, which defcribes the boundaries of 
" Europe, Afia, and Africa, together with the principal provinces, will undoubtedly appear to 
" moft readers vety U9tnUrtavwtg, though it ^ill be found to contain many particulars, ^phicb 
" will Uluftrate the geography of the middle agesy efpecially m the more northern pans of Europer 
(Preface to his Tran(lation« p. xxiil.) This chapter,' indeed, is the more difficult to be un* 
derflood, and therefore lefs likely to be entertatning, becaufe the royal Paraphrall is fo far from 
trandating Oroiius literally, that he deferts him almoft in every line, omits what he thought 
uninterefting to his Saxon readers, tranipoies what is out of order, and fupplies what ap- 
peared to be deficient. And though this was his general pra6tice in his tranflations of au- 
thors, yet it is no where fo. confpicuous as in this firft chapter of his Orofius. The reader 
will form fome idea of the truth of this ftatement when he is told, that the whole defcription 
of Europe in Havercamp's Orofius fills but fx pages 4to. of very large type, more than one 
haJfoi which confifts, as ufual, of notes about varums readings I We are indebted to King 
Alfred, and to King Alfred alone, for the accurate defcription of nearly all thofe numerous 
tribes, with their territories, from wbich has been coriftrtiAed the immenie fabric of the Ger- 
man empire ; the ruins of which are about to be employed to increafe the aggrandisement of 
France. The fources of the Rine and the Danube, as well^ as the courfe of thofe rivers, ane 
more accurately marked than in the original ; and let it be remembered, that there is fcarcely 
any authentic and accurate information to be derived either from Orofius or from any other 
writer, previous to the time of Alfebd, with refpect to any country of Europe fituated be- 
yond the latitude of 55 degrees north. This feems to have been the n$pln$ idira of the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the ancients towards the north, as the PiUars of Hercules were to 
the weft. For, though Ptolemy, Pliny, and many others have mentioned an ifland called 
Thile, Tliyle, or Thule, as the extreme point to the north, yet it is evident, from the dilboid' 
ant opinions refpeding the fitoation of it, which have agitated the learned for the laft two 
thoufand years, that nothing certain was known concerning it. But, whatever might have 
been confidered by other geographers as the Thile, or extreme point towards the north, the 
Thile of Orofius and of his royal Tranflator was undoubtedly Islavd. How hx the hmd of 
Norway and Sweden (the incient Scandinavia, and the Thule of Pliny, Procopiaa» and others) 
extended towards the North Pole, was totally unknown, till an obfcure navigator of Helgo- 
land 
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and eaft'of Europe^ makes it certainly very difficult to find oiit the real 
liames of feveral nations and places mentioned by King i^fred : but the 
comparative view of the fituation of fuch nations as are known to us will 
Contribute to identify thofe that are either unknown, or at leaft fo difguifed 
as to make it no eafy matter to fix their feats with any degree of certainty; 

The firft country in Europe, that iEIfied defcribes, is Germany : but 
he gives it fuch an extent, as few other writers have done. Among thofe 
few. is Paulus Warnefiied, (Hift. Longob. 1. i. c. i. fub initium.) It muft 
therefore be underftobd, that he takes in all the Teutonic tribes, when he 
fpeaks of Germany ; and even then the geography is not eafily compre- 
hended ; though upon examination we find the royal Geographer well in- 
f6rmed aml-perfe6lly accurate ^. The limits of Germany are, to the eaft- 
ward the river Tanais, to the weft' the river Rine, to the fouth the Danube, 
and to the north the ocean called the Cwen-fea. The rivers Tanais, Da- 
nais, or Don, the Rine, and Danube, are well known ; the £ea, however, 
called the Cwen-fea, is very little if at all fo. 

To ifaew its true fituation, we muft trace Ohthere in his navigation. He 
firft fays, that he lived to the north of all the Northmen ; and calls the Ihire 
he inhabited Halgoland. This Halgoland cannot be the ifle of Helgheland, 
at the mouth of the Elb, becaufe it lies not north of all the Northmen ^ ; 



land came to the court of King Alfred in the KiNTd CBNTtraY, and delivered to that Mon- 
arch a faithful report of a voyage of discovert, which he had made round tlie Nokth 
Cape, and to the banks of the Dwina 1 Iii the reign of Queen Elizabeth, nearly 700 years 
aAerwards, a new difcovcry of this north-eaft palTage to Ruflia was fuppofed to have been 
made by the Ihips of the English Company. Yet, though Sir Hugh Willoughby and his 
whole crew were frozen to death in the attempt, this hardy fon of the North has not 
complained of tlic ilighteft inconvenience during his whole voyage. The two other voyages 
along the fliores and iflands of the Baltic, or Eaft Tea, cannot but be interefling to eveiy inha- 
bitant of the North of Europe, particularly amidft the preient operations of the belligerent 
powers, and the novel complexion of political affairs. 

^ Yet Mr. Barrington thinks it neceiTary to veil his own midakes under the following cau- 
tion : " I do not profefs to maintain the accuracy of either the geography or the expredions 
« of the royal Tranilator." p. 23. 

^ Much lefs can it be the province called Hall and, which then belonged to the Danes, 
bat 18 now part of Sweden. Yet Somncr in his Dictionary fays, " Per Halgoland iniclligcn- 

• •* dum 
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befides^ this ifle had in ancient times another name, viz. Farroee, Fania, or 
Hartfaia, for it was confecrated to the Earthy the great divinity of lev^srd 
German nations, (Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. 40.) and thence it had thenamc 
of HarMa, ham Herthum tht divbity. Tacitus obferves, ** Eft in infiiU 
^'oceani cafium nemus/* a holy foreft ; this cauied the .whole iik to be 
called Helghelandy i. e. Holy-land. 

Ohthere^s Halgoland, however, was m Norway, a diftrifi; belongii^ tb 
the province of Nordland, (i. e. Northland^) about 65®. north lat. * ; it is 
ftili called Helghdand, and is really one of the northemmoft places in oar 
time, diat aie inhabited. From this place Ohthere £uled due. north, with 

AST ZNTBNT TO OlSCOVSa HOW FA& THIS COUNTaT BXTSMOBD |lf 

THAT DIRECTION ^ ; and he being the northemmoft inhabitant, beyond 
him the country was defert. This wafte land he had on his ilarboaid, and 
the wide fea on his larboard fide : thefe circumftances iOiew evidently^ that 
he had the Weftem Ocean on his left, and the fltoies of Lapland on his 
right ; for he failed north hy the land (be \d^m laade,) i. e. aloc^ the ihoie; 
the partide be having this iignification ftill in the Gierman. Three days 

'^ dum puto regioncm illam Danorum regi fttbjt£lain> hodieque Hal land appeUatam !** Mr. 
Lye, hallily adopting this opinion without examination^ goes ftill farther, and confiders this 
ftnall province, " regionem Danoram regi fubjcdlam/* as the whole of Denmark, Dania / 

^ Rather, perhaps, about 66^, 40'. for fo I find it in maps of good authority, and generally 
written Heligdand, or Helgcland. There is ftill a whole diftrid of this name between 
Xrondheim and the Norlands, or between what is properly called Norway and Finnark, ex« 
tending from lat. 65^. $0. to a little diftance beyond the Ar£Uc circle; this is probably the 
Jbir£ or divifion of Northmannaland, the moft northern part of which Ohthece inhabited, 
liland was the firft land to his rights as he fet fail from Helgoland to the Baltic. 

^ And to dilcover alio, " whether there were any human beings to the north of the wafte, 
" or defert!** A noble and perilous enterprize for a northern navigator in the mihtb C£K- 
TURY ! The following paflage in the original Saxon, which baa been either overlooked or to- 
tally mifunderftood by the editors, exprefsly mentiona the grand oljeift of this voyage* and 
proves it to have been a voyage op discovbuy ; *' Swi^oft he for |)yder to sac an ^jbs 
** LANOES scBAWUNOB,** &c. (See the Englifli tranflation, & not. in locum.) Ought we not 
then to place the name of Obtheee, as M. de Bougainville fays of Pytheas of Marfeillesy 
*' dans la lifte des Gamas, des Colombs, des Magellans -, efpcce de conqu^rana plus digne de 
'' vivre dans la m6moire des hommes, que les Sefoftris et les Alexandres V' Mem, de Llttcrat. 
torn. xix. p. 147. 
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fail brought him to the place^ which was the ne plus ultra of the whale- 
hunters in that age; and he then continued his courfe due north three other 
days. A day*s fail was> with the ancient Greeks, looo fladia^ which is 
above a degree, or about lOo fea-miles ; fo that it is no wonder, that Oht- 
here found himfelf at laft near the North-Cape, within fix days eafy fail, 
which is not quite fix degrees north of Helgheland. He could not double 
the Cape unlefs with a weft wind ; and after a fhort flray he fhaped his 
courfe eaftward during four days ; but then the coaft be^n to run due 
fouth, and he therefore waited till he could proceed with a north wind. 
Haring^obtained this wind, he went on for five days in a fouthem dired):ion, 
and came in that time to the mouth of a great river^, on the banks of which 
dwelt the Bedrmas, (or Biarmians,) who hindered him from going higher 
up in that river : this was the firft inhabited country he met with ; having 
had all the time of his courfe a defert on his right, frequented only occa- 
fionally by the fowlers, fifhermen, and hunters dL the Finnas, or Terfennas. 
Lapland is called Finmark by the Danes to this very day ; which proves 
the Finnas to be the Lapponians. In the country of the.Beormas he found 
the horfe-'whales^y or the Walrufs^ animals which he diflinguifhes carefully 
from the whales and the feals, of whofe teeth he brought a prefent to King 
^fred, and which are found no where but in the White fea near Archan- 
gel, and the other feas to the north of Siberia. In all the ocean near Nor- 
way and Lapland no walrufles are ever feen, but flill lefs in the Baltic ; and 
this flrongly proves Ohthere to have been in the White Sea. 

Ohthere afterwards defcribes Northmannaland, which is a long narrow 
country, extending all along the Chores of the Weftern Ocean, having to 
the eaft great moors, inhabited by the Finnas. To the fouth of this coun* 

' Now oallfld th»IHvina, which fbws into the White Sea near Archangel, about lat. 64*'. 
So', fo that Ohthcre's voyage round the North Cape muft have defcribed at lead a iemictrcle, 
or about 1500 fea-notka, and theivlbre is welt worthy of the title of a Pbriplus. 

8 Thefe aie explained to be the fame with the mofjti in a marginal note tathe tranflation 
in Hakluyt, already quoted by Mr. Harrington. Hakluyt's Voyages, Vol. I. p, 5. They 
afe the fame with the fhoca^ at viiuH marini of Pliny* '* Morsb, f fie-hefl, eller oxe« bos 
** marimis" Serenius> Swcdiih Dictionary. In fa£t, the word mcr/e appears to be. a contrac* 
tion of nwr-^fi, Kfea-borfi, Hwal-rufs is a Ruffian wbale. 
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try was Sweoland, now Sweden : quite beyond the moors (on the defert, 
which lies north from his habitation^) is Cwenland, whofe inhabitants made 
inroads into Northmannaland, going over the moors^ Confequemly it is* 
evident, that Cwenland can be no where elfe, but in the modern Finland^ 
M^iich lies beyond the moors of the defert, (which lafl: are now Lapland.) « 
King iElfred faid the fame before, mentioning the Sweons, "to the eaft of 
" which are the Sermend6 (in Livonia) ; and to the north of the Sweons, 
" over the waftes, (i. e. having paffed the waftes or deferts,) are the Cwc- 
*^ nas**/' From hence it is inconteftible, that Cwenland is the £une with 
Finland, and the Cwen-fea muft be one of the feas including Finland. 
The Baltic is on one of its fides, but this is called by King MVfrtd the Oft- 
fea, which is its ufual name in the German language to this day. On the 
other fide, is the gulf called the White Sea ; this therefore muft be Cwen- 
fea. Nay, Snorro Sturlefon mentions, " that Carelia extends quite . to 
«' Gandwich, (i. e. the White Sea,) where Quenland lyes along its fhores, 
" near Biarmia :" fo that there is no doubt, but that Cwen-fea is the White 
Sea '\ Therefore Germany, in the time of King -Alfred, extended quite ta. 
the Cwen-fea. 

The Danes, the Swedes, and the Normans'' fpoke certainly a.dialedl of 
German, underfiood then by the Germans, which is plain from.a compari- 
fon of both languages in the moft ancient records ; and a dialedl of the 
German was fppken from the White Sea to the Baltiq^ along the Dnepr, 
and probably farther eaft to the vc;ry Tanais. This, t. believe, induced 

^ Adamus Bremenfs deicribes Sweden as extending northward ** ufque ad terram fcemina' 
** rum\* (i. e. Cwena-land.) The hiftory of. the Aniazpnsf, which has been confidered as en* 
tirely fabulous, is partly explained by the meaning of the word Cwenas, which is here traiif- 
\2XeAf0emma I Vid. I£Mx. Orof. p. 48. et feqq. ed. Barrington. 

* This ingenious cpnje6^ure is conErmedF by the very figniiicatioD of the word cwen^ wbke, 
fair, or bequtifuh pr^ferved in the Welih language to this day in gwyn, gwen, giien, or gwent; 
qwin, Swed. q^ieen, £ngU See Lhuyds Archaiolog. Brit, amd Baxter's Gloflaiy. The Cweiv- 
fea^lib is c^Xicd, Bella More by the Rudians, which conveys pyecifely the lame idea. 

^ Or Norwegians 3 which three nations are often defcribed under the general appetlation 
of Northmen, or Normans; and their language has been called^ in a vague manner, the 
Norfe, or Nourfc; a term corrupted from Nor&e, Norriih, Nor'ih, Nor'fci &c. So Er'ie 
from Erlke, Erilh, Iriih, &c. The Noi;fe, Norwegian, and Iflaadic are the fame. 
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King jElfred to look upon all that vaft tra(ft, from the Don to the ftine, 
and from the Danube to the White Sea, as belonging to Germany. Hav- 
ing thus ftated the limits of Germany in general, we muft follow the royal 
Geographer in the particulars. 

^ ' The Eaft-Francan ™ were confined between the Rine to the weft and 
the Sala to the eaft, the Danube to the fouth, and the Saxons to the north, 
according to Eginhard, Charlemagne's Secretary : and this fituation is like- 
wife given to them by our royal Geographer. 

* The Suevee, [Svevi,] or Swaefae, are the Suabians; and inhabited that 
part of Germany called fince the time of Caracalla, AUemannia ". 

^ The Beathware are undoubtedly the Bavarians, or the Boiari, whofe 

country was called Boiaria ; its prefent German name is Bayern **, and it is 

really to the fouth-eaft of Francia Orien talis. Its limits formerly extended 

^ beyond the Danube, between the rivers Leek to the weft, and the Ens or 

. Anifus to the eaft. The town of Ratift)on is called in the German Regenf- 

burgh, and belonged to Bavaria. 

* The Bem6, or Behemae, are the Bohemians?. Their country was, in 

1 Thefe numbers refer to the Englifh trandattoD, which begins p. 71. 

™ The inhabitants of Francia Orientalis^ or Eaft- Frank] and ; the old name is now perhaps 
prcfcrvcd in the Circle of Franconia, In the Roman furvcy of the globe, and in the Cofmo- 
graphy of ^thicus^ the French are called Francifcani, i. e. Frankifh men ; firil written by 
uSy Franc! fc- men, then French ; Francas by themfelves^ then FratifOis. 

^ The Circle of Suabta in ibme old maps of Germany is called Ctrculus Suevicus. Thefe 
Suabians, or Suevi, like the Vandals and other wandering tribes, had their name from their 
roving and unsettled habits \ the vfor^fcbweiffen in German dill iignifies to Kuander* Tacitus 
and other writers call the whole lea that lies to the north of Grermany Mare Sueviaim ; and 
the whole of Germany as far as the Vifiula is fometimes called Suei^ia, Orofius fays ex« 
prefsly, that the Suevi occupied the greatell part of Germany in his time, and that they con- 
(liled oi fifty-four different tribes, or nations, gentes. He has, nevertheless, mentioned but very 
few of thofe fifty-four tribes, and King Alfred with great judgment endeavours to fupply the 
deficiency. 

^ Now generally called the Circle of Bavaria, lying next to the Circle of Franconia to the 
fouth-eaft. 

P Though the word Bem^ ipay appear a barbarous contraction for Bohemae, or Boihemij it 
is neverthelefs derived from the Greek and Roman geographers, who have invariably written 
Bof/xoi, Bsemi, dec. by corruption, from the days of Ptolemy to thofe of Alfred, who has alfo 
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ancient times, inhabited by a tribe of Celti, or Gauls ; who conquered and 
fettled in it, and called it Boiohemum^ the home of the Boii. Bohemia had 
its Sclavonic dukes in the time of Charlemagne, in whofe annals we find, in 
the year 805, the following account : *^ Eodem anno mifit imperator exer- 
*^ citum fuum cum filio fuo Carolo in terram Sclavorum, quae Beheim 
" vocatur, qui, omnem eorum terram depopulatus, ducem eonim, nomine 
*^ Lechonem, occidit." The royal Geographer's centre is ftill Francia Ori- 
entalis, and to the eaft of that is Bohemia. 

* The Thyringae are a nation to the north-eaft of Francia Orientalis. 
They were formerly called Therringi, mentioned by Amm. Marcellinus, 
1. xxxi. c. 3. Eutrop. 1. viii. They were a branch of the Goths in ancient 
Dacia ; and afterwards in one of the great migrations they fettled fome- 
where north-eaft of Francia Orientalis, near the river Sala^ where at prefent 
Thyringen is fituated. 

* The Saxons, or Seaxan, were to the north of Thyringen and the Eaft- 
Francan. This nation has been very famous ; it was thus called, to diftin- 
guiih it from thofe nations, which had no certain or ietded habitations, as 
the Suevi and Vandali ; and their name implies a fettled feople {Sajfen) ^. 
They formerly lived on the eaftern fliore of the Elb, which our royal Geo- 
grapher calls Old Saxony ; for, according to Stephanus Ethnicographus, 
they lived formerly in the Cherfonefus Cimbrica. When the Franks had 
conquered France, the Saxons took pofleffion of their feats, even to the 
Rine ; and thofe of them that lived on the weft ihores of the Wefcr were 
called Wefi-phaliy from the old word fahleriy wahlen, or d^wallm^ to dwells 

written Behema} and even ib lately as the reign of Henry the Sixth we find nearly the (ame 
orthography : 

'< Alfo Prufe men maken her adventure 

Of plate of filyer, of wedges good and {vxe, 

In great plenti6, which they bring an^ bye 

Out of the lands of Beame and Hungarie." 
Vid. " The Policic of keeping the Sea j the fifth chapitle 5" printed in Haklayt, from a MS, 
" in the Trinitie church of Winchefter," Vol. I. p, 192. fol. Lond. 1598. Sec alio the No- 
menclator Ptolemaicus of Ortelius, p. 14. fol. Antwerp. 1584. 

4 A different interpretation is given by Verflegan> and other atitiqvaries. See *' Reftita- 
'* tion of decayed kitelligence in Antiquities," Spelman's Life of Alfred^ &c. 
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bccaufe they really wer^ to the weft i thofe th>t were eaft of the Wefer 
bore the name of Qft^pkaUy u c. Eqfi-dw^llerSy and part of them extending 
to the north along the Wefer were the jingrivariiy or jingrii. 

^ The FryfsB are placed to the north-weft of Francia Orientalis, which is 
true ; for Charlcmaglfce confined them within the Wefer, the Scheld, and 
Fryfland, and they were therefore weftward of Old Saxony. 

• Angle, or Angle-land, is to the north-eaft of Old Saxony, together with 
Sillende, or Sealand, and part of Dene, or Denmark ; and therefore it is 
ver)' prob^le, that the point of the compafs muft be wrong in the original, 
or that the good king has been miftaken \ 

^ I believe it will be found, on examination^ that the good Kng is rights and that the point 
of the conpafi ia not wroag in the original -, though Mr. Former and Mr. Barriagton ase 
both potitivej that the Angles lived to the north-^^ of the Saxons. Now, in the firft place, 
the land which they inhabited was called the Angle^ or Angk-hnd, whence it is evident, that 
they lived at the weftem extremity of what is now called Holfatia/ or Old Saxony, beyond 
Kiel and Lubek ; and in the next place we muft consider, that it is in the Circle of Franco- 
nia, not in Old Saxony, where we are to ieek the geographical centre of King Alfred. It 
may be here oblenred, once for all, that King Alfred u(es twlve foinis of the compafs \ a cir- 
cumftance hitherto overlooked. Thefe are the four cardinal points, Eaft, Weft, North, and 
South \ and two intermediate points between eaich of thefe caidinal points, which are em- 
phatically called, North-eaft, and £aft-nosth; South- weft, and Weft-fouth; Weft- north, and 
North-weft ; Baft-fouth, and South-eaft« If therefore, for inftance, the point intended to be 
defcribed between Eaft and North happened to be more to the Eaft than to the North, the 
exprefl&on ufed is North-eaft \ and on the contrary, if it lay more to the North than to the 
Eaft, it was conveniently defcribed in Saxon by the obfc^ete compound Eaft-north, the moft 
emphatic word being placed laft. The Greeka i^pear to have had names for mght winds 
only \ fome allowed but four. Andronicus Cyrrheiles is celebrated by Vitruvius, for main- 
taining the o6konary number, and for ere6Ung on that fyftem the famous octagon tower of 
marble at Athens, called the Tower of the Winds ; on the model of which the Obfervatoiy 
at Oxford is built > having on each fide of the o^gon a winged figure in relievo, reprefent* 
ing one of the eight winds. (Vid. Vitniv. lib. i. c. 6. U Stuart*8 Athens, vol. i. c. iii. p. 13*) 
The erroneous conje^ure of Le Roy, refpe^iiag the foitr and twaUy winds fuppofed to be r&- 
prefented on this tower at Athens, anife merely from the appearance of the pyramidal roof, 
the bale of which is a polygon of four and twenty fides i but the four and twenty wndi are 
to be found only in the imaginary compafs of the French traveller. To the e^ht winds of the 
Gieeks the Romans added four more» making the twelve of King Alfred. In an excel- 
lent map of the Empire of Charlemagne, by J. Janft*QU> the fiune pointa of the oompais afe 
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' The Apdredae % or, as they are afterwards called, the Afdredas, are no 
doubt, both by their name and polition, the Obotritse, a Venedic nation^ 
fettled in Meklenburgh. 

'"^ ^feldan are, as King -Alfred calls them, wolds * : there are at prefent 
in the middle part of Jutland large tra<5b of high moors, covered with 
heath only". 

" Weonodland, or Winedaland, is the country of the Venedi, a nation 
originally of the fame origin with the Pruflians and Lithuanians. 

" The Maroare are the Sclavi Maharenfes, or the Moravians, from the 
river Mams, or Maharus, running through their country, and which emp- 
ties itfelf into the Danube not far below Vienna. 

" Carendre is the name by which King -Alfred probably calls the Sclavi 
Carenthani, or Carentani : at prefent their country is the Duchy of Carin- 
thia, or Caernthen. Formerly, in Strabo's time, the Carni lived there ; 
(lib. vii.) whether they were of Teutonic offspring, or one of thofe Gaulic 
tribes who fettled here with the Scordifci and Boii, cannot be eafily afcer- 
tained. From the neighbourhood of the Sarmatae in Pannonia, and firom 
the affinit}' of the name of Carni with Grain, which in the Sclavonic lan- 

gtvexi, and the names of the winds difTer but little from the nomenclature of King Alfred, 
Pliny and Vitnivius have given us the bed account of the winds of the ancients. 

* The name appears to be prcferved in the word Ahendraisy or Afenrade^ a town and dif- 
trl£l in the duchy of Schlefwig \ lat. 54^^. 52'. N. but at fome diilance from Meklenburgh. 

^ This word has never been fnfficiently explained \ its original fignification is the fame, 
whether written felds, fields, velts, welds, wilds, wyltes, wealds, walds, waltz, wolds, &c. &c ; 
/ being the radical and unchangeable letter, which implies Ungth^ or extent, whether of 
power, as in the Hebrew name of the Deity, or of fpace, as in his wonderful works > lakes, 
(lochs,) wealds, wolds, wildemeffes, &c. So old age was properly called eld by our eldtr 
poets. It is therefore by fuhaudihon that vjeald iignifies a place abounding in woods, whilft 
tvoJd, as explained by Biihop Gibfon, is an extent of pkanf without any wood. Thus the 
wealds of Kent are rery different from the wolds of Yorkihire. Mr. Foriler has therefore 
not without reafon explained the heath-fields mentioned by King Alfred by wolds^ wylte. Sax. 

" Mr. Forfter feems to have read haefeldan, (or hae]»feldan,} which indeed I find in the 
Junian MS. inferted as a various reading by Dr. Marfliall. (MSS. IVN. 15.) It alfo oc- 
curs farther on in the MS. without any various reading \ I have therefore inferted it in the 
text. Hercynia Jyha feems to be derived fibm enca, heath ; Erkenwald, or £rkenfeld, in 
the old German. Heide is now ufed in German to ffgnify heath. 
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guage iignifies a limit, I fufpeA the Carni were Sarmatians^ and continued 
to live in thefe parts, till by length of time they were called Carni and Ca- 
rinthi, and at laft their name was changed into Carentani. This opinion 
may be further proved from the name of the Duchy of Craiuj which lies 
next to Carinthia, and which preferves the Sclavonic name of Grain, though 
it is called by the Latin writers Carniola. (Paul Warnefried, Hift. Longo- 
bard. 1. vi. c. 12.) This country was always confidered as the boundary of 
Pannonia, Germany, and Italy. Even in the latter ages there was here 
eftabliihed a Marquifate of the Winedi, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Windijhe Marck^ i. e. Limes Venedicus, or Marchia Sclavonica. The Scla- 
vonic nations frequently employed the word Crain for a limit; thus the 
U'kraine in Ruffia ferved as a barrier againft the Tartars. In great Poland 
is a traA fituated along the New-Mark of Brandenburg and Sileiia, called 
Kraina, becaufe it makes the limits towards the above countries : it is there- 
fore highly probable, that the Carendre, or Sdavi Carentani, are derived 
from the ancient Carni, and bad formerly the name of Crain» on account of 
their limitary fituation. The Alps were no doubt the flrongeft barriers for 
all nations ; thefe begin in this part called Crain, and were called by Strabo 
and other writers Alpes Carnicae. 

'* Bulgaria is well known in hiftory and geography ; it was fituated upon 
the Danube, next to Dacia : this is the opinion of Eginhard, who relates, 
that in the year 824 an embafly came to Charlemagne from the Abotritse, 
" qui vulgo Praedenecenti vocantur, et contermini Bulgaris Daciam Danu- 
'^ bio adjacentem incolunt." The Bulgari had this name, becaufe they 
came originally from the river Volga : and it is well known, that about 
iixty miles to the fouth-weft of the city of Kazan in Rufiia, between the 
rivers Wolga, Kama, and Samara, is a place called Bulgarlk. The name 
of this nation is certainly derived from the river Wolga, beyond which the 
•Bulgari or Wolgari lived ; for fo it ought to be fpelled, becaufe the latter 
Greek writers pronounced the B like a W *. 

* In another part of the Saxon verfion King Alfred fays, " lllricos. J)e we Pulgarc hatcj> j 
" the Illyrians, whom we call Bulgariam'* Vid. Orof. lib. iii. c. 7. verC iElfred. 
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Bulgaria mentioned by our royal Geographer comprehends, no doubt, 
the country where now Moldavia and Bulgaria are, on both fides of the 
Danube. I fufpe6l however that they had, about the time wherein King 
iElfred wrote, occupied many parts of the country which the Avares for- 
merly had in their pofTeflion : for Charlemagne had fo much weakened 
them, that their country was then reckoned a waile, till in the year 893 
the Madgiari, or the prefent Hungarians, united with the pitiful remains of 
the Avari, and erected a new kingdom. This at the fame time is a proof 
of the time wherein King -Alfred drew up his geographical account : for as 
he ftill mentions a defert or wafte between the Carendre and the Bulgari, 
it muft of courfe have been before 893, when the Hungarians made the 
firft invafion into Bulgaria and Pannonia : about fifty years before this, the 
Emperor Conftantinus Porphyrogenita wrote his book De adminiftratkns 
imperii, which was in 843. 

'^ Greece, which is mentioned here^ fignifies the Byzantine empire^ and 
not ancient Greece : for of that our royal Author fpeaks afterwards. 

'^ Wifleland is that part of Poland, which comnu)nly goes by the name 
of Little Poland ; for in this part of the country the river Viftula takes its 
origin ; which is called in German Weiffel, Weichfel, or Weixel, and in 
Poliih Wifla : and the pofition of it to the cafl: of Moravia cannot be eafily 
miftaken. 

'' Datia comprehends the country which is now called Red Ruflia, Tran- 
fylvania, with the upper parts of Moldavia^ and all Wallachia ; and our 
Author takes notice, that all this formerly belonged to the Goths. 

'^ Dalamenfae are thofe Sclavonians who formerly inhabited Silefia, 
from Moravia as far as Glogau, along the river Oddr, or Viadrus. Wite* 
kind of Corbey calls them Sclavi Dalamanti, and their country Dalamantia : 
fome other writers call them Daleminci. 

'• The Surpd are thofe Sclavonic tribes which were known by the name 
of Sclavi Sorabi or Soravi, Sorbi or Sorvi, who lived in Lufatia and Miihia^ 
and part of Brandenburg and Silefia below Glogau ; their capital was So- 
jaw, a town which ftill exifts. Charlemagne conquered thefe Sorabi about 
806, and they were afterwards under the controul of the Dt4x Sorabici Jimi^ 

its. 
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tis. Tlie Wendic language (a Sclavonian dialedl) is ftill fpoken by the 
country people ; the Bible is printed in this language, and divine fervice 
performed in the fame. 

"^ The Syfel^ are placed to the weft of the Surp6. When King jElfred 
mentions Wineda-land, he adds thefe words, " which men call Syfyle." 
There is no doubt that he means here the fame country : but Winedar-land 
cannot be faid to be to the weft of the Surp^, as it rather is to the north of 
it. The name SyfdS, or Syfyl^, is very little known in hiftory, unlefs this 
name be preferved in the lately-puUilhed Obotritic monuments, where, on 
the facred Caduceus, fig, 23, a. the following Runic charadlers are en- 
graved, viz. ShefiL The Annales Fuldenfes mention, in the year 874, the 
revolt of the Sorbi and Siufle ; perhaps thefe latter may be our Syfel^ y. 

^' The Honithi our royal Author places north of the Dalamenfae. By 
their fituation it appears that thefe Honithi are the inhabitants of Great 
Poland, who had their own dukes ; but how King JEi&cd got this name of 
Honithi is altogether unaccountable *. 

^ Maegthaland our royal Geographer places to the north of Honithi> or 
Great Poland, where formeriy the Duchy of Mazovia was fituated. It was 
then fubjcft to fovereign princes, who took the title of Dukes. This coun** 



y I fufped, that the f and 1 in this woid have changed places^ as they have a great reiem- 
blance to each other in manufcripts 5 and that we ought to read Syljftt, or Syleiae^ the Sile* 
8IANS ! Silefia, it mull be remembered, foimerly occupied a much larger fpace on the map of 
Europe than it does at present. A iimilar error appears in the word Siiifie above. 

* It is remarkable, that the word it not to hi found either in the MSS. or even in the 
printed text of Mr. Barrington^s edition, but in the tranilstion only ! The Saxon p (r) being 
midaken for n, Morithi, Horiti, Horoti, have been invariably transformed into Homihi ; fo 
that, inftead of expreiling our furprize with Mr. Forfter, ^* how lOng Mlfrti got this name of 
" Honithi/' we may rather wonder, how Mr. Barrington or his printer got it ! At fonie fu- 
ture time, perhaps, it may be as eafy to identify the Horithi as the biher nations mentioned 
by King Alfred. At prefeat, it is with relu6lance I oier a conje6hire by no means fatif* 
factory to myfelf % I fufped^, however, that Horithi is the error of a negligent fcribe in the 
firft inilance, which has been faithfully reCaioed by others. For, in two places out of three 
where the fame word occursi we find it written without the h. Perhaps, therefore, the Hl>- 
rili, or Herull (called alfo Lemovii by Tacitus and others) may be hen intended. 
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try is called Magau or Mazawland in tlxc ancient writers, and feems to be 
our Maegthaland. 

^^ The Sermend^ are, according to our royal Geographer, to the north 
of the Mazovians, and to the eaft of Bornholm and Sweden, which is con- 
fequendy now Livonia, Eftland, and part of Lithuania. In the beginning 
of this work it is faid, " that the Tanais takes its fource from the northern 
^^ parts of the Riphaean mountains, which are near the ocean that men csUl 
" Sarmondifca/' It is pretty clear, that the Sarmondi muft be the Sauro- 
matae ; for the ancient geographers were of opinion, the Tanais took its 
fource near the Riphaean mountains, in the country of the Sauromatae, or 
Sarmatae. 

** The North Den^, our Author fays, lived both on the continent and 
on the iflands ; confequently it hence evidently appears, that the North 
Den^ not only were fettled in North Jutland, but alfo in the ifles of Fyh- 
nen,' Sealand, Langland, Laeland, and Falfter *. 

** The Oft- Sea is here, according to our Author, that arm of the fea 
which furrounds Judand on its north fide, the ifles above enumerated, and 
alfo the ifle of Bornholm ; it wafhes befides the fhorcs of PrufHa, Pomer^-- 
nia, and Meklenburg, and this very arm iElfred extends eyeq to the north 
of Sweden up in the Bothnic gulf ^ ; confequendy it comprehends what we 

* Mr. Porfter feems here to have confounded the Northern with the Southern Danes, be- 
tween Mrhom King Alired makes an evident diftindlLon. By the Northern Dams we are to 
underdand thoie who were then fettled in the province iince called Hallatfd, and which no>f 
belongs to Sweden, as well as tboie of North Jutland. By the Southern Danes are (ignified 
thofe of South Jutland, with thofe who were fettled in Sealand^ Sjconey, Moen^ Falser, Lae- 
land, Langland, &c. &c. In the map of tbefe territories by Ortelius we find the whole of the 
fouth-weftcm coaft of Sweden ascribed to Denmaric. Hence the name of Swe-den^ the coun- 
try of the Sweo-Den^. This confideration will confirm a'conje6bire hereafter refpeAing the 
iituations of Sciringes-heal and iEt-Hxthum, the mod difficult to be afcertained. 

^ Tacitus calls the whole fea Mare Suevicum, (de Mor. Grerman. c. 45.) the eaflem arm of 
it was anciently called Sinus Venedicus, afterwards Finnicus, and to this day the Gulf of 
Finland. With refpe6l to the propriety of the term Eqfi Sea, as applied to the Baltic, it was 
perhaps fo called originally by the Northern nations, to difUnguifh it from the oppoiite fea 
which wafhes the outer coaft of Norway, and which Ohthere in the beginning of .his Feriplus 
calls the ^ Sea. <See page 60.) 
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call at prefent the Shager-rack, Catte-gat, the two Belts, the Sound, and 
the Baltic. The Germans have for the Baltic no other name than the Oft- 
Sea, i. e. eaft fea, which fully proves that no other fea can be underftood : 
and though it feems that the name of Oft- Sea hath fome impropriety, be- 
caufe it is to the north of Germany, it muft be remarked, that the German 
nation, in the ninth century, was entirely excluded from this fea by the 
Wenedi and other Sclavonic tribes, and had confequently no notion of it : 
what they knew of it they learned from the Danes, who fpoke the fame 
language ; now in regard to the Danes, this fea certainly lies to the eaft ; it 
is therefore no wonder they adopted from them this name of Oft- Sea. 
However, it is remarkable, that even the arm which is between Norway and 
Denmark is called by our Author the Oft- Sea ; which obfervation will be 
ufefiil in clearing up fome other geographical points. As the great ocean 
alfo between Britain and Norway, Denmark and Friefland, is called the 
North Sea, in refpedt to this fea the arm between Norway and Jutland may 
juftly be called Oft-fea. 

^ The Ofti are undoubtedly the fame nation that is afterwards called by 
Wulfftan the Efti ; they lived, according to the fame navigator, eaft of the 
mouth of the Weiflel, or Viftula, along the Baltic. Tacitus mentions the 
jEftii in the fame place ; and King Theodoric (ap. CafEodor.) calls them 
by the feme name ^. It feems they obtained it from the Danes and other 
Teutonic tribes, becaufe they liwd eaft of the Viftula, the boundary of 
Germany in the time of Tacitus. When the Hanfeatic league €xifted, 
thofe wealthy merchants eftablilhed their faftories in Livonia, and even in 
great Novogorod in Ruflia; they called alfo the nations living in thefe 
countries the Ofterlings, i. e. the Eafterlings, and the country itfelf Eft- 
land, or Eaftland : whence the northernmoft part of Livonia ftill bears the 
name of EflJand ^. 

« They are alfo mentioned by Eginhard, (c. ii.) under the appellation of Ai(H : Tacitus 
defcribea Ihem as Imng on the caftern (hore of the Marc Suevlcum, now the Baltic ; what 
he remarks of their language, that it reicmbled the Briii/b, then perhaps nearly the fame 
with the Cmhrkt is curious : «* ritus habitufque Suevorum ; fmgua Britannica propior,"* c. 45. 

^ That fmall port of this large territory which now remains under a fimilar appellation, is 
generally called Eftonia, latinized from JBftland, as LiiHand is converted into Livonia, Inger- 
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'^ The Burgundae were formerly a nition iiving in the north of Ger- 
many, mentioned by Pliny, (1. iii. c. 28*) belonging to the Wandali, or 
Vindali. This nation was afterwards defeated by the Goths, and perhaps 
part of the nation retired for fafety into the ifle of Bornholm ; another part 
fettled near the river Saai in Germany, and had with the Alemanni Sequent 
feuds and contefts about the fah-welh, (Amm. MarcelL i> 28,) Thofe in 
the ifle gave their name to it, and it was conftantly called Bargunda4iolm, 
i. e. the ifle of tlie Bui^andians ; from which Bor'nfholm is a mere con- 
tra<^ion. Wulfftan in his account afterwards calls it Buigenda-land ; tssA 
mentions that its inhabitants had a king of their own ^* 

^ The Sweon are the Sveokes or SrroNEg of Tacitus^, (de morib. 
Germ. c. 44.) who, according to that writer, Uvtd in the ocean^ and bad 
fhips, either end of which they ufed occafionallj', and were iiibjisft 40 a 
klng» They occur lifcewife in Eginhard (in vita KaroH Magni,) and in 
Adaitius Bremralis. Jornandes calls them Swevhans, and fays, they fend 
to Rome faphilinas felleSy remarkable for their fine Uacknefe ; he means, I 
filppofe, fable {kins^JapiiRuas peJles bemg barbarous Latin. 

^ The Scride-Finnas are the fame with the Finnas, likewife mentioned 
by Ohthere. Jornandes mentions (de reb. Get. p, 611.) the Crefennse, 
which no doubt is ufed inftead of Scredefennae ; or, as Procopius (Hift. 
Goth. lib. ii. p. 261.) calls them, Scritifinni. Paul Warnefricd exprefsly 
mentions, thay were thus called, *' a faliendo, juxta linguam barbatam. 
'^ Saltibus enim utentes, arte quadam ligno incurvo, ad arcus fimilftudinem, 

land into Ingria^ the Lettowe cf Chaucer into LitEiunia> ftc &c. Eftoaia is (itnated along 
the eaflern fliore of the Balticy having the gulf of Finland to the north ^ and thcfe is only 
the province of Ingria between this country and the city of Feteriburg, the modern naetro- 
poHs of Huflfia. 

^ In fa6^, in whatever part of Europe they were fixed, they had their tiame irora living ih 
burgs y boroughs 9 or towns, in a more fettled manner than the Soeviaas, the Vandals, &c. 
Burgo-woneri, in Saxon Burg-wuntcndas, or Bui^endas, were ea£ly converted \xf the Romans 
into Burgundae^ Burgends, and BiugundMnn. Htnce the inodem name of Bargun^y in 
France, as well as that of Burgenda-faoUn, or fiornbolm, in the Bakic 

^ The anodlors of the Swedes, wiio call. their oonoiry and their langp^ga to dus tlay Swm- 
Jka, i. e. Sweoi^/b. The name of Sweden appears 4q kive been given to 1^ countiy fn>ni its 
being inhabited by a nuxed tace of Swara and Den^ 
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<^ &ixa4iailfi%autit4f :** aod A4wM$ ^lasieai^i^ %s^ ^^ hetwe^ Nordcnannia 
^.« aod . 3vei)nm this Wann^lauf and Fiawedi live^ as alio foajte other no* 
" tions* ..Upea the liiaii|s.,betwecni the Sveons aad Nardpians, towards tl^ 
<^ aorlb^ live tfa^ $ccitq&niiU who- sl^q faid to overtake wild beafb by run- 
^^oing: their capital U H^fi^galand. In Sweden, to the weft, a^ tlie 
^* Goth«, and the city o(, Scarai^ ; to the north, are the Wermilani^ with 
<^ the Scritefinm, whofe .capiiat. is H(aliii^aland^ To the fouth is the Bal* 
^^ tte^ and the city of SiiAiuiar Tlw^ we Itais^j, from, the, de£cription. of 
Afiaxnua BmmoiiJS). the WecnoikMU. w^re the neighbours of tha Scritefinni. 
By cafting our eyes on the map of Sweden, we find between Non^'ay and 
Gothia the province of Warmeland,. and to the eaft of this is Helftngland, 
oir Hel/^ngen : it therefore is eafy to colledi: from thence, that the Screde- 
fiojia9 of King JElkod are the &me Fumas whom Obthece mentions as j^* 
habiting the moors to the eailkward pf Northmannaland, and oppolke this 
land, to the fouth, he places Sweoland ; which perfectly agrees with the jgic*- 
count of Adamus Bremeniis. 

Ter-fennaland is the defert or waite to the north of Northmannaland, 
and of .the country where the Fionas were fettled, near ^aelfingland «. 
• ^° Thp Beoniaa3 are a natioa living e^ft of the river Dwina„ ne^r the 
Whii:e Sea. The northern, writers ftequently oiention the Bianxuans^ and 
the IJIormans and Sweons had much intercourfe with them; which was very 
eafy by the Newa, that communicates with the Ladoga Lake \ 



r 



t The firft fyllable of the name of rtfr-fennarland is fiill preferved, perha|>8» in the modern 
appellation of Tame, or Tornea^ applkd lo the river, the town> and the diftri^ of t^t name, 
in Lapland^ Fenna^land, Fftn-la«id, ot Finland, is now caUed Finmark; TftF&inalaod« there- 
fore, probdiJj compirehended both Finmark and Tomea-Lapmark, together with th« whole 
of that fira^ diAri£k, now called Pttea-Lapmark, from which the Finnas, or J^ennaa, ori- 
ginally received their name. A fimilar diftri£l on the other fide of the gulf of Bothnia dill 
retains the name of Finland for the fame reafon : whence alfo the gulf of Finland, finus Fin- 
nicus, vel Tenedictia. The ancient Fbvbti, or Hcaeti, of Livy, the Winedas of King Al- 
fred, &c. as well 88 the Veoeti, whoie defccodanta fiouoded the rq>ublic of Venicerwere fo 
called originally, in like manner, fn>m their fituaiion amidft fins, bkes, noacfluii^ ^nd n)o- 
raifes* From an inattention to the ml meaning of names ha^ arifen a vaft 4eal of error, 
fable, and confnfion, refpcding the aariy hilbiy of all nations. 

b Perhaps they have left the ntmnant of their name in the RuiSan province of Ferniia,.or 
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^' Cwen-land ; as we have ftated the fituation of this country before 'i I 
Ihall only add, that the name Cwenae, perhaps, is preferved in Giyane- 
burgh, a town in the eaiiern parts of Finland, where Cwenland was. 

^* Sciringes-heal feems to be the fame place which is mentioned by Pau- 
lus Warnefried (Hift. Longob. 1. i. c. 7.) by the name of Scoringa, whi- 
ther the Winili or Longobardi, when they emigrated from Scandinavia, firft 
went : it was in the neighbourhood of the Wandals. 

Scoringa was near the place where now the province of Upland is ; for it 
was not far from Gotland ; and Ohthere fays, Sciringes-heal is due north ^ 



Bermia, in the town of Pcrmfki, or Berma-weliki, the capital of that province, and in the 
diftridl of Warmia in Poland. Blarmia occurs in many old maps on both (ides of the White 
Sea ; and it ia not improbable, that the name of Wearmc-land in Sweden is derived from a 
branch of this people. See the romantic hiftory of Hialmar, King of Biarm-land and Thule- 
mark, printed at Stockholm from an ancient Runic MS. and accompanied with a Latin 
tranilation, by J. Peringfkioldj republifhed by 'Dr. Hickes in his Thefaurus. (DilT. Epifl. p, 
laj.) For the honour of Peringfkiold, this paffage in the Periplus of Ohthere contradifts 
the following opinion, exprefled in a note to Shelton's Trandation of Wotton*s ConJpeBui Tbe^ 
Jauri Hickefiani, &c. " As to the names Blarmlandia and Tbuh-markiat fays the writer, *' fincc 
" the whole hiftory itfelf is fabulous, and valuable only for preferving fo much of the Iflandic 
** Janguage, fo I take thefe names to be isfventid hy the writer rf H, and not to admit of ex* 
" planatory notes !*' (Second Edition, p. 6j.) 

* Sub initium. Vide pp. 95 — 96. The whole diflritl is fometimes called Caiania. 

^ Here appears to be a material error, which has produced a vaft deal of confufion and 
contradiction. The word nor)>w8ege, or nor))Wcge, occurs in the original ; which being found 
|ii fome MSS. written without any kind of piin6tuatton after it, and beginning with a fmali 
letter inilead of a capital, as ufual in old MSS. the name of Norway, a di(iin£l territory of 
Northmannaland, has been entirely overlooked by the tranfcribera and editors ! Now, in the 
firft place, fo far is Ohthere from defcribing Sciringes-heal to be due north of Helgoland, as 
Mr. Forfter tells us, that he twice informs King Alfred exprcfsly, that there were no inhahit" 
a?tis fettled to the norib of him ; but, he adds, there is a port (which implies inhabitants) to 
the fottib of the land, that men call Scmng^s-Ual. In the next place, to read, *' ealne weg 
'* on jwet bsecbord nor)>wcge bi fuj>an )K)ne Sciringes-heal,'* i. c. " all the way on the larboard 
** northway by fouth," &c. is to confound nearly all the cardinal points of the compafs I 
(See the note on At-Heethiim.) It is manifeft therefore, that we muft look for Sciringes- 
heal, i. e. the port of Skiring, or Skeren, not to the nortb of this land, but in th^fiuibern part 
of Northmannaland itfelf j confequently, if wc fix on the port of Skb'en, oppofite the north- 
ern part of Jutland, in lat. 59». 15'. we ihall be able to follow the track defcribed by Ohthere 
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of Hdgoland ; and to the fouth of this port is a vaft bay which no one 
can fee acrofs, but that Gotland is oppoflte, confequently • Sciringes-hcal 
muft be the Scoringa of Paul Warncfricd. The only difficulty in adopting 
this fittiation is the diftance from Helgoland^ which Ohthere fays to he a full 
months continued failing •, but it is eafy to account for that; when Ohthere 
failed to the Cwen-fca arid the Beormas, he took his courfe in the open fea, 
though in fight of land^ but here he went' clofe to the ihore ; and, as the 
fhores of Oft Gothland and Upland are fo full of rocks *, we may ealfly 
think, what a dangerous and therefore tedious navigation ii muft have heen^ 
in this labyrinth of rocks y without charts ^ without conipafsy without pilots, or 

without the lead difHcultj. Thofe alfo who recoiled the prooefs hy which Kwmg in our Ian* 
guage has beea contradbd into Kingt &c. wiU not wonder that Skiring> or Skeren^ ihonld be 
now written Ske*en. 

With refpe£t to the next port^ called At-Haethum, i. e. a port by the heaths, afterwards 
changed into Haithahy, and called to this day Haddehy, it is (ituated on the fouth fide of the 
river Schle, opjx)iite to SchJefwig, which having (5 nee become of greater importance, has 
eclipied the fame of its ancient rival. Hence Sir J. Spelman, Somner, Lye, and others, fol* 
lowing the authority of Ethelwerd, a Saxon writer^^faave confidered At-Haethum, or Haddshy, 
to be the fame with Scbhfwtg, 

This port, before the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons came into Britain, was the capital of Old 
England, or Angle-land -, but when Ohthere and Wulfftan performed their navigations it 
belonged to the Danes, who appear to have penetrated farther fouth after this great emigra- 
tion, and to have occupied the vacant feats of the ancient inhabitants; thofe few that re- 
mained being eaiily conquered, and amalgamated with the Southern Danes, whilfl fome of 
the North Dend or Sweo-Den^ in their turn have been incoq)orated into the independent 
kingdom of Sweden. Jutland^ properly written Gotland in the time of King Alfred, ftill 
retains its ancient name^ derived unquedionably from that branch of Gothic fettlers who liril 
peopled the Cimbric Cherfonefe. Mr. Forder feems not to have dillinguiilied accurately be* 
tween the iile of Gothland, or Gotland, and the peninfula of Jutland. This midake, I ima* 
gine» together with that of all the editors, of underdand'mg nok]>weg£, the Saxon appellation 
of Norway, to iignify northward, led him to confider Sciringes-heal to be the modem jwrt 
of Stockholm. As I have had occafion in this indance to differ io widely from Mr. For* 
Her, in illuftrating the navigation of the Baltic in the ninth century, if my labours fliould 
happily be rewarded by public approbation, I hope^ on fome future occafion, to pnblifli the 
whole of Alfred's geography, accompanied with accurate maps. 

* So alio are thqfe of Norway, which may account for the length of the voyage from HaN 
goland to the port of Skeok, See the different (ignlfications of the word wicodg, not. in loc. 
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any of thofe helps ^ tjuhkh rnake our voyages more expedttiotts and l^i dan^ 
gerotis ! 

" Indand is no doubt here Scotland, which flicws, how unfettled thcfe 
countries muft have been ; and that they were matufi^ peopled from each 
other". 

** At-Haethom has commonly been thought to be the pcwt of Slefwick, 
for thus Sir John Spelman tranflates it ; but if we examine the courfe ol 
Wulfftan from At-Heathum to Ilfing, we may be loon convinced how im- 
poffible it is to be Slefwick ; for when he failed from Heathum he had 
Weonodland to his right hand, and Langknd, Lseland, Falfter> mid Sco- 
ney, or Scania, to his left, which cannot happen in failing from Slefwck to 
Elbing, and the mouth of the Viftula. It muft therefore be fbme port be- 
yond the Belt in Jutland ; where it will make part of the Den6, and be fi- 
tuated between Winedum, or the Venedi, the Saxons, and the Angles. 

*' Trufo- feems to have been a town on the banks of the river Ilfing. 
There is a lake, from which the river Elbing in PrufHa takes its fource, 
that is called Draufen or Drufen by the common people. Upon the hanks 
of this lake, I fufpc A, the town of Trufo or Drufo formerly ftood °. 

'^ Denemarca. Mark fignifies country ^ in the old Northern languages : 
iDenemark is therefore the country of the Danes ; Finmark, the country of 
the Finni. -ALFRED is thb most early writer hithbrxo 

KNOWN, who mentions THIS NAME. 

'^ Blecinga is called an ifle p ; but as there are nc»ie between Bornholm 
and Oeland, it muft be rather Bleckingen. 

™ Ireland is generally called Scotland hj the writers of the middle ages 3 but I do not recol* 
Ie£t an inftance in which our modern Scotland is called Ireland. I have therefore hambly 
propoled the reading of Ifaland for Inland. Vid. not. in loc. 

* Wulfftan fays ezprefsly, that Trufo ftood on the banks of that mere, or lake, from which 
the Ilftng flowed 3 but the paftage is omitted by Mr. Barrington in his tranflation. 

^ In its firft (enfe^ a boundary^ XzudL-marki or divifiony between the pofteiSons of dijfieiient 
perfons or nations. Hence the German titles of Margrave and Margravine^ as well as the 
Englifti Marquifs and Marchionefs, originally fignifying the guardians of boundaries, or 
marches. The word mear^ from mearc^ or mxrc. Sax. is ftill ufed in many parts of England 
for. a boundary or diviiion between the lands of different perfens. 

P It is merely called Blecinga-eg, as Scania is called Sconeg ; the word eg, ega, aqua, t\ 
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*• Meom^ feetns to be comprefaouled in the diftriAs, which now are 
called Suder and Norder-Moehre, in the province of Smalland : Mau- 
liiiga % cneiyiioned by Paul Warnefried (de geft. Langd). 1. i. c. 1 1.) as one 
of the ftations of the Langobardi on their niarch fouthwards, is very proba- 
bly tlris Meore, 

^' Eowland is dearly the iame with Odand ; and is one of the moft fer- 
ttile and agreeable iflands of the Baltic ^. 

*"" Gotland has unalterably fcept its naine to the prefent time ; and is 
famous for having been the conftant rendez^vous of the northern heroes^ be- 
fore they went on their marine excurfions. 

^' Wifk is tfhe Weixd, Weichfd, or Wdffel, called by the Poks Wiila, 
and by the Latin writers^ Viftula. Jornandes (de reb. Get. c. 3,) defcribes 
this river extremdy well ; faying of Scancia : " Haec a fronte pofita eft 
** Viftulse fluvii : qui Sarmaticis montibus ortus, in confpe6lu Scanziae 
<^ feptentrionali oceano trifulcus illabitur f * for this river has really three 
arms ; the weftemnnoft is near Dantxig; the two ea&ernmoft branches enter 
a large lake di frejh water, called Frifh-HafF: it is about dghtcen German 
miles long, and in fome places three German miles broad, (or ninety Eng- 
liffa miles long> and fifteen Engliih miles broad). 

tAf, Fr. fignfilieB wir//r; oonieqneatly ealand, or iland, is the iame with water-land^ and is 
applied fometimefl to a fmnfnla^ as well as to an ifiandi hence the yUs of Purbeck, Portland, 
' &c. each of which is a peninfula. Neither the French word iJUt from infula^ ifola, Jtal. nor 
ijland^ corruptly fo written for Hand, abiblutely fignifies, in its proper fenfe, land totally fur* 
rounded with water* 

4 The penetrating &gacity of Mr. Forfter has appropriated the geographical iituation of 
this territory, notwithftandkig the confufion occafioned by reading Meroe infiead of Miore I 

' Mauringb appears in Glaus Rodbek's Atlantica, Tab, II. fig. 2. In a dercri|>tion of 
the IfDihs of Denmark and Sweden m an old Runic MS. publifhed by Worralas, one <^ the 
ilones for marking the boundaries is faid to have been placed bebiveeh Blniino and More, 
" MiLLiN Blbkikg GO MoBS.** Reg. Dan. p. 29. The name is dill pieferved in the laft 
fyllable of the town and territory of Calm ar, oppoiite to the iUe of Ocland. 

* It » very long and nanrow 5 extending from lat. ^6p. 50^. N. io lat. 57^^ 40'. Yet^ 
though 70 miles in length, it is not more than 20 in breadth in the wideft part. It lies al- 
moft oppoiite to the ifle of Gothland^ or Gotland^ which is mentioned immediately after. 

♦• Eft- 
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** Eft-mere is the Frlih-HafF above mentioned, which is conneAcd with 
tlie Baltic by a mouth opening near Pillau ^ 

^ Wconodland is the ifle of Fynen, or, as the Danes call it, Fy*en, and 
in Latin Fionia ^. 

^ The Wafcan. Thus Alfred calls the people of Gafcogne, or the Gaf- 
coins ; which is a clear proof of the different pronunciation between the 
Celtic, or Gallic, and the Teutonic tribes. Thus William is changed by 
the French into Guillaume ; and the family of the Welfi are the Guelfs of 
the Italian and French writers ^. 

. ^* Profent and Profent-fea are certainly corruptions of the Roman word 
provineia ; for this part of Gaul was formerly the Provincia Galliae, and is 
now called Proven9e. 

* This lake called by Wulfftan Eftmere, now the Frifh or Frifchc HafF, is noticed by Pom- 
ponius Mela, under the appellation of £(lia, as one of the three largeft lakes in Germany. (I)c 
Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 3.) The oppofite Haffio the north-eaft is called the Curriichc-Haff. 

« Called by the French Geographers, «' Ifle dc Fioaie." But it is impofliblc that Wulfftan 
could tnean the ifle of Fynen in this place ; for he had faid before, that Weonodland was all 
the *ujay on the bight hand even to the mouth of the Viftula, now called Weljfel'tnunde i 
whereas Fynen was undoubtedly on the left. He alfb defcribcs the Viftula as flowing out 
of Weonodland (or Winodland) into Eaflmcre, now called the FriJb'Haff, I imagine, there- 
fore, we are to underfland the whole of the fbuthem coaft of the Baltic, formerly inhabited 
by the Venedic tribes, fome of the defcendants of whom now occupy the Duchy of tVenden, 
In the geography of Ortelius, (1584.) there is a town called Wineta fouth eafl of the ifle of 
Kugen. Thefe Venedic tribes were anciently io numerous^ that from them a part of the 
Baltic was called Mare Venedicum, and the gulf of Finland was called Sinus Venedicu6> as 
well as Finnicus. Mr. Forfler had made the fame miftakc before, p. 1 10. 

' An attention to the guttural prefix ge, common to all rude languages, but almoft obli- 
terated in the progrefs of refinement, will ferve to explain thefe varieties of orthography and 
pronunciation, and contribute to adimilate all the languages of £urope. William is not 
changed hy the French into Guillaume^ for Gild-helm is the original word, which is both 
Frankifh and Saxon. With refpe^l to the Welfi or G'uelfs here mentioned, they were the 
progenitors of the illuflrious family now on the throne of England ^ whofe hiRoiy, fuc- 
cefTively illuflrated by the labours of Leibnitz, Echard, Gruber, and Scbeidius, amounts to 
four handfome volumes ia folio, entitled, Obiobnb8 Gublficjb^ Hanov. 17509 1751.. 



THE END. 
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